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Introduction 


Interviews with Nevada Supreme Court Justice Cliff Young 
were conducted during May, June, and July of 1999 at his home 
south of Reno. The setting is peaceful and relaxed—a ten-acre 
ranchette with a large pond near the front entrance and a drive¬ 
way through mature shade trees. The Young ranch house is 
well-known to many who have been invited to enjoy a sum¬ 
mer barbeque. The big, black lab Jet, who was Justice Young’s 
constant companion except when chasing ducks out of the 
pond, welcomed this visitor. Jet slept near Justice Young’s feet 
as we recorded the interviews, and occasionally the cat Lily 
would walk through the study, across the desk and the tape 
recorder, and once draped herself around my neck and stayed 
for part of the conversation. 

Justice Young is a seasoned storyteller who seems as re¬ 
laxed as his home. From his early law practice in Reno in 1949 
to the United States Congress, the Nevada Senate, and finally 
to the Nevada Supreme Court, his memories were clear and 
easily tapped for his oral history interviews. He especially re¬ 
membered who was where and doing what, and the list of names 
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of the people he worked with and/or counted as friends reads 
like the Who's Who for Nevada, starting in the 1950s. 

Yet, Justice Young is a many-faceted Nevada gem, and be- 
neath the calm surface is a man who has been willing to enter 
the fray. He served his country in World War II and is a deco¬ 
rated combat veteran. He served his state as an attorney and 
Supreme Court Justice; a U.S. Congressman, a state legislator 
and an active Republican Party member; and as an environ¬ 
mentalist with a special passion for Nevada’s state parks. His 
oral history covers in detail his work that influenced court re¬ 
form and addressed issues such as the death penalty, overcrowd¬ 
ing in prisons, and reduction of the court’s case backlog. 

He balanced a lifetime of exemplary public service with 
his devotion to the things and people he loves. His life has 
been rich with music, painting, poetry, fishing, hunting, horses, 
friends, and his family. While the emphasis of his oral history 
was on his work and contributions to Nevada’s legal profes¬ 
sion, hopefully, it includes some of the many aspects of Cliff 
Young, the man. 

Oral history interviews were conducted with Justice Young 
as part of the Nevada Legal Oral History Project, a cooperative 
project among the Nevada Judicial Historical Society, the Ninth 
Judicial Circuit Historical Society, and the University of Ne¬ 
vada Oral History Program (UNOHP). Funding was provided 
by a grant from the Dangberg Foundation to the Nevada Judi¬ 
cial Historical Society, while the UNOHP donated transcrip¬ 
tion and production services. The Ninth Judicial Circuit His¬ 
torical Society provided professional expertise and administered 
the grant. Thanks go to Susan Southwick of the Nevada Judi¬ 
cial Historical Society, Brad Williams of the Ninth Judicial 
Circuit Historical Society, and Jan Doescher of Justice Young’s 
office for their help with this project. 
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The transcripts that resulted from the interviews have been 
slightly edited for readability, but the natural episodic struc¬ 
ture follows the interview tapes. Amusement or laughter is rep¬ 
resented with [laughter] at the end of the sentence; and el¬ 
lipses are used, not to indicate that material has been deleted, 
but to indicate that a statement has been interrupted or is in¬ 
complete ... or there is a pause for dramatic effect. 

For readers who are interested in examining the unaltered 
records, copies of the tape-recorded interviews are in the ar¬ 
chives at the Nevada Supreme Court Library at Carson City, 
Nevada; the Ninth Judicial Circuit Historical Society at Pasa¬ 
dena, California; and the UNOHP in Reno. As with all oral 
history projects, Justice Young has recorded his remembered past, 
and memory is never flawless. Readers should exercise the same 
caution used when consulting government records, newspaper 
accounts, diaries, and other primary sources of historical infor¬ 
mation. 

Victoria Ford 
Reno, Nevada 
September 2002 





Early Years in Lovelock 


V ictoria ford: Today is May 20, 1999, and my name is 
Victoria Ford. I’m here with Justice Cliff Young in his home 
in south Reno, and we’re going to be taping information today about 
his early years in Lovelock. Justice Young, let’s start with the date 
and the year that you were born. 

CLIFF YOUNG: November 7, 1922. 

I want to know a little bit of background about your family. Do you 
remember any of your grandparents? 

I remember my grandparents on my father’s side. My grand- 
father was S. R. (Steve) Young, and he was born in Louisiana. 
His family came from New England. He moved out to Nevada, 
I think, when he was about eighteen and worked cutting wood 
and mining and eventually became a developer of an irriga¬ 
tion system. He also had a general store that he established in 
Lovelock. He was a good entrepreneur and hard worker. I think 
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he served one session in the Nevada Assembly. He eventually 
had a ranch, the so-called Young Ranch, in Yucca Valley, which 
never produced very much, except family fights, but he had 
developed some good ranching property that he sold to the 
Taylor interests as a result of bringing water from the Humboldt 
River to the northern part of the valley. His wife, my grand¬ 
mother, was a school teacher. Her name was Mary Wilson, and 
I don’t recall too much about her, except when we were in 
grammar school we used to go over for lunch once a week—my 
sister and I. 

Your grandfather sold some of his interests in the ranch to the Taylor 
interests, and this was related to bringing water in from the Humboldt 
River. Can you describe that a little bit more for me? 

Well, he built a dam, which is not unusual, and had it named 
the Young Dam, and he diverted the water about ten miles 
north of Lovelock through a ditch that he built and a flume 
across the river that took it down to the northern part of the 
valley and made this water available for irrigation. He was in¬ 
volved in litigation, but I think his water rights were dated 
back to 1880, or something like that, so he had good water 
rights, and that helped the development of a good part of the 
farm land in the northern part of the valley. 

He sounds like a self-made man, having done everything from cut¬ 
ting wood and mining, up through owning his own business and 
going on to the legislature. Is that accurate? 

Yes. He was self-made. He didn’t have any assistance. He 
made some money in mining, placer mining, in the Spring Val¬ 
ley-American Canyon area. He later became a very good friend 
of the Chinese, who, after the railroad was completed, would 
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go into mining small placer mines. They used to trust him, and 
he’d weigh their gold, and he built up friendships that lasted 
through his life and down to the present time. The Yup family 
in Reno and our family have been close for about five genera¬ 
tions, and at Christmas time we always used to send gifts to the 
family, and it’s been a fairly remarkable arrangement. 

Remarkable in what way ? 

Well, it lasted so long. The Chinese also established a num¬ 
ber of restaurants in Lovelock, and when my dad had a hard¬ 
ware store up there he used to order bread for the Chinese res¬ 
taurants. I remember delivering that in the pickup. Then Henry 
Yup moved to Reno in 1949-1950. He started the Sun Cafe, 
and he had eight, nine children. If I were to select the out¬ 
standing family in Nevada, I think I would select the Yup fam¬ 
ily. I think there were two doctors and a couple of dentists, and 
all are outstanding citizens. They are largely in Nevada, but 
they’ve all done very, very well. One of the remarkable things 
about it is that Henry’s wife, Dorothy, can hardly speak En¬ 
glish, but they worked in the restaurant down there in Reno, 
and Dorothy was always out in the kitchen washing dishes and 
so forth. Henry was more of a public relations sort of person. 
They were just an outstanding family. 

At the time that your grandfather made friends with the Chinese 
residents of Lovelock, was that unusual? Were the Chinese accepted 
in that time? 

Oh, I don’t know that there was any discrimination. I think 
my grandfather, because he had a store and helped them out, 
became a closer friend, but I’m sure they had other friends, as 
well. 
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I know that in looking at some of the mining towns around Nevada 
there were periods of time where Asian Americans, Chinese, and so 
on, were not welcome, and I didn’t know if that period had passed 
at the time your grandfather was there. 

Yes. I don’t recall any stories about discrimination. I guess, 
though, they did live in one of the less affluent sections of town, 
if Lovelock could be said to have any affluent sections, but at 
the time they moved down there that was along the railroad 
and was probably considered a good section of town. Then the 
highway moved farther to the west, and that part of town passed 
into limbo, sort of, and then the Chinese eventually moved 
out, I suppose, in the 1960s, 1970s. They have no restaurants 
up there now. I’m not sure whether any of the relatives live up 
there. I don’t think they do. 

My mother’s father was Peter Anker. He came from Den¬ 
mark and landed in San Francisco with about a nickel in his 
pocket. He was an outstanding carpenter. The family still has 
some cabinets that he built with the dovetail joints. He worked 
in California for a year and then hiked over the Sierras to Ne¬ 
vada and worked in the Comstock Lode. He eventually be¬ 
came a trestle foreman for the V & T Railroad. He was well 
regarded for his building abilities and was hired to construct a 
barn—which I think was the largest barn in the state at that 
time—up in Lovelock. He went to work in Lovelock, and he 
liked the area, so after he built the barn he acquired some land. 
I don’t think it was homesteading, but eventually he ended up 
with a square mile of land, and some of the best farm land in 
the valley. He was a very successful rancher, and he built a 
number of houses in town—small houses. He was also an as¬ 
semblyman from Washoe County. Unfortunately, I didn’t get a 
chance to know him. His wife, my grandmother, died before I 
was born. 
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Then tell me about your parents. 

Well, my mother grew up in the lower valley on the Anker 
Ranch, and her name was Florence Elizabeth Anker. She had 
some education in California, but never went to college. 

Dad’s name was Clarence L. Young, and he was born in 
Lovelock. He never went to college, either, although he had 
some training in electrical engineering, and he was very tab 
ented as an engineer and builder. When the Humboldt County 
was split—one part becoming Pershing County—I think Dad 
might have been the first recorder. Eventually, he studied law 
through LaSalle extension course and was admitted to prac¬ 
tice in the early 1920s. Lovelock was not a flourishing indus¬ 
trial community, and Dad tried to do some ranching on the 



Clarence and Florence Young (Cliff Young’s parents) on their hon¬ 
eymoon voyage to Hawaii, January 1915. 
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ranch up the valley. That was a losing venture, but his father 
wanted him to help out. He also had a hardware store, and he 
became justice of the peace. The town was moving toward the 
west, and the hardware store finally went out of business. If I 
remember, as a kid, probably a freshman in high school, I used 
to stay over and watch the store in the summertime and sell 
the merchandise and close up or close out. 

Dad also was responsible for putting in a hydro plant on 
the Young Ditch, which came from the Young Dam, as you 
might guess, down into the ranch. There was a drop, oh, I guess, 
eight or ten feet, and that was used to run a water wheel that 
was operated in conjunction with a Duslet generator down in 
Lovelock. My father established the first utility system in 
Lovelock and eventually sold out to the Sierra Pacific or its 
forerunner. There’s still a big power house up on the ranch 
made of sheet iron, which is starting to show the ravages of 
time like the rest of us ancient structures. So then Dad began 
to practice law full-time, and he continued to practice until 
his eighties. 

Mother worked as a reporter for the Nevada State Journal 
sending in stories, and also the society editor—you can imag¬ 
ine the size of the society in Lovelock—for the Lovelock Re¬ 
view Miner. She worked there for about twenty-five years. One 
thing we used to kid Mother about: the editor was Paul Gardner, 
and Paul used to go to the same church and sing—he liked to 
hear himself sing—and mother was the organist. Paul came 
out against me when I ran against Alan Bible for the U.S. Sen¬ 
ate in 1956, and Mother was so infuriated by that, that I don’t 
think she ever spoke to him again. There aren’t too many people 
who went to the Methodist church in Lovelock, so it cut down 
the ambit of her socializing, [laughter] But hell hath no fury 
like a mother whose son has been opposed—and quite criti¬ 
cally, too—by the editor of the local paper for whom she worked. 
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In a small town like that, to not speak to each other for a period of 
time, that would have been notable. 

[laughter] She never spoke to him again. We used to kid 
her about it. 

When your father was justice of the peace, were you around while 
he was working at all? 

Oh, yes. I was still in high school, maybe grammar school, 
sometime in the 1930s, and he worked very closely with C. H. 
Chapman, the sheriff and assessor. “Chappie,” as he was called, 
was truly a legendary figure. He came from Texas, and before 
he ran for sheriff he delivered gas for one of the companies up 
there—in bulk. When he was sheriff it ushered in a very inter- 
esting period for law enforcement in that area. He had a big 
six-shooter that was in his waistband and cowboy boots and 
cowboy hat. He apparently had ulcers, and he was afraid of a 
surgeon, but he wasn’t afraid of anything else. Those were the 
days when Dillinger and “Baby Face” Nelson and the like were 
active in the country. When Chappie would get word that some¬ 
body was coming through that the authorities wanted to stop 
for arrest, he’d get out on the highway and park his car and stay 
there all day, all night, if necessary, and he caught a number of 
them and had some gunfights with some of them. 

One day two people came through town on the Greyhound 
Bus and stopped at the Big Meadow Hotel for lunch—just a 
small restaurant there in connection with the bus stop. Chappie 
walked up to them and wanted to know who they were and so 
forth, and they were somewhat hostile and pulled their guns, 
so Chappie did likewise. He killed one, and I think he seri¬ 
ously wounded the other. I have often wondered what the pas¬ 
sengers on that bus must have figured: “Stories about the Wild 
West are really true!” 
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Were you there when that happened? 

Well, I was in Lovelock, not in the immediate vicinity. He 
had a lot of interesting experiences, and I used to see him ev¬ 
ery morning, because he’d be down to meet the trains when 
they came in, and I would be down to meet the train, because 
I was peddling the Nevada State Journal, and they came in by 
railroad then. So I idolized Chappie. He was a town hero. Ev¬ 
erybody thought a lot of Chappie. It was a period of unrest, you 
know, and hoboes were coming through on the trains and so 
forth. 

Because of the Depression era? 

Depression. I remember once we were up not far from where 
Chappie lived at the creamery, and we were getting some wa¬ 
ter, and someone stopped and wanted to know where the sher¬ 
iff lived, and we pointed across the street and said, “It’s over 
there.” They didn’t want to see Chappie; they wanted to go 
where he wasn’t. So they sped out of town. 

There was a fracas downtown with one of the bars. They 
were the CCC kids. Chappie would go in and bang a few people 
on the head with his pistol, and peace and quietness would 
descend upon the establishment. 

There are a lot of stories about Chappie. He just had sort of 
a fabulous life. He picked up a guy once, I think, a Mexican, 
that was kind of under the influence, and the prisoner pulled 
out a knife and ripped him across the stomach. All it did was 
cut his clothes. Now, if Chappie had had three kids, he’d prob¬ 
ably have been disemboweled. 

Another time he was going down the highway chasing 
somebody who didn’t stop and pulled abreast, and they were 
window to window. Chappie pulled out his gun and shot the 
guy through the jaw, I think, and both cars tipped over. As I 
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say, if he’d had three kids he probably would have been killed, 
but he lived sort of a charmed life, and he had no fear of any- 
thing. However, he didn’t want to attend to his ulcers, and 
eventually that killed him. He probably had the biggest fu- 
neral they ever had in Lovelock. 

Did that kill him while he was still in office? 

I think he was still in office. Yes. I think he died in office. 
Nobody could have defeated him at the polls—he was that 
popular. 

The stories about Chappie and his activity were well known at the 
time? 

Oh, well known. He got a write-up, I think, in Time maga¬ 
zine when he died. It wasn’t a big write-up. 

So he was sheriff at the same time that your dad was justice of the 
peace? 

Yes. Dad was JP only for four years, but I think Chappie 
had a period that lasted before the 1930s and into the 1940s. I 
was in law school when Chappie finally died. 

Did you ever do any work with him? 

Oh, I did a little. Dad and Chappie would go out on 
coroner’s inquests, and they asked me to go along—I was inter¬ 
ested in photography—and take some pictures of the deceased 
for the purpose of the records. 

For example, what kinds of situations did you take pictures of, for 
him? 
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Oh, there was a picture of Big Elmer, a working man who 
apparently got drunk and fell in the ditch and froze. Another 
couple committed suicide in a garage by turning on the car and 
inhaling the carbon monoxide. I took a number of pictures of 
that. Another worker was obstreperous and got kicked off of a 
truck carrying some of the Mexican laborers, and I think he 
froze to death in a small ditch about twenty miles south of 
town—that sort of thing. 

What were the pictures used for? 

Just the coroner’s report. I thought I was pretty important, 
naturally, taking pictures for Chappie. 

Do you think your father and Chappie had any influence on you 
heading towards a law career? 

I don’t know whether they did or not. I haven’t thought 
about it. I had actually planned on going into engineering. I 
had always been interested in math and building and that sort 
of thing. Dad was very good at it. He was better at that than he 
was, say, as a lawyer. I didn’t intend to study law until I ma¬ 
triculated at the University of Nevada. I was always going to 
be an engineer. My brother had studied electrical engineering, 
and he was five or six years ahead of me, and, of course, that 
probably inspired me to some extent, too. 

So at the time, going out and taking the photos at the coroner’s in¬ 
quest and so on, that was more just some excitement and because 
you liked photography ? 

Yes, and because Dad had asked me to. I don’t know why I 
did it, but it was kind of fun. 
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Let’s talk a little bit more about your young years there in Lovelock. 
What do you remember about grammar school in Lovelock, or high 
school? 

Well, nothing too exciting. I enrolled in the first grade, 
and about halfway through I was promoted to the second grade, 
so I was always a year younger than most of my colleagues. 
Mother always encouraged scholarship and studies, as did Dad. 
I guess it was just the usual grammar school existence, nothing 
exciting like shootings or the sort of thing that seems to be 
fashionable today. 

Like we had in Littleton, Colorado? 

Littleton, and there’s one on TV this morning, where six 
were shot down in Georgia, but apparently only one is consid- 
ered to be a serious wound. 

There was no danger at your school? 

No danger. And they were strict. They couldn’t do now 
what they did then. I recall one day in the fourth grade one of 
the kids that sat near me had done something wrong. I don’t 
know what it was, but the principal came in, and he grabbed 
him by the shirt and jerked him out into the hall, and you 
could hear the building shake. The rest of us were good for six 
months. 

He had a paddle down in the office, and if he didn’t feel it 
was urgent enough to come up and serve punishment right then, 
you’d go down to the office, and he’d hit you with a wooden 
paddle. But we didn’t seem to have too much trouble. Of course, 
Lovelock wasn’t an affluent community, but they didn’t put up 
with much nonsense, and we had a constable who kept most of 
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us pretty well terrorized, too. Oh, a few kids would get into 
some problems, you know, maybe have to be sent to reform 
school or something, but breaking the law was not fashionable 
in Lovelock. 

It sounds like you grew up in a town that was very much “law and 
order. ” 

Yes. I think it was. They had a jail there that is an old brick 
building, and the sheriff, if he had somebody in the jail, would 
have to go to a restaurant and bring the food down to the pris¬ 
oner, but I don’t recall any jail breaks or any instance of any 
kind resulting from the jail. 

We had one black family in town, the Smiths, and Jim was 
well liked. He was the father. There was a white guy named 
Eno that accosted him one day in the post office, federal prop¬ 
erty, and said something to him or made some remark or hit 
him, and Jim apparently took a knife and cut the white guy. 
Well, this fellow, Eno, was very prominent in the community. 
Since it was on federal property it was a federal crime, and Jim 
was charged. As I recall, so many people wrote in on his behalf 
that the federal judge didn’t convict him or put him on proba¬ 
tion. There wasn’t too much exciting in Lovelock. 

What did you do for excitement as a kid1 What did you do for fun? 

Well, I used to play a little pool or snooker, [laughter] My 
mother didn’t particularly like that. That’s where the newspa¬ 
pers were; I’d have to go in there anyway, and they got some 
newspapers from me, and that was a popular game for the kids. 
We used to do a lot of hunting during season. I’d hunt jackrab- 
bits and crows during the rest of the time. 
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How did you learn to hunt? Do you remember anyone teaching you 
about hunting? 

No, I don’t. I started early, I know. Everybody did it. My 
dad did it; my uncle did it. It was just the sort of thing to do. 
Kids pretty nearly all hunted. We didn’t have any water in the 
Humboldt Sink when I was growing up. I didn’t see water there 
until I came back during the war on leave. There were lots of 
pheasants and quail and lots of sage hen, and it was just a popular 
form of entertainment. We didn’t have TV. I won’t say there 
wasn’t anything else to do. You could always go to church. We 
had boy scouts and that sort of thing, but almost all the dads 
and kids hunted. I don’t think there were too many women 
that hunted. 

In wintertime we might go ice skating if it was cold enough, 
and use a sled in some of the mountain roads if there was snow. 
There wasn’t always very much snow, and there were pretty 
dry years during that period. 

The high school had a lot of activities: orchestra, hand, 
football, and basketball. Course, we got beat up so badly by 
Reno in football that we stopped football. We couldn’t take 
the beating. We only had about ninety-five kids in school. We 
started six-man football my senior year. Lovelock used to have 
some pretty good teams back in the days when there were a lot 
of farm families there, but we ran out of farm families, and 
there was a family of Basques that had good athletes, the Eliadas. 
We ran out of Eliadas and farm kids, and we didn’t fare too 
well athletically, [laughter] 

Who were some of your friends when you were a kid? 

I was close to my cousin, Leonard Anker, who I went to 
the university with. We were classmates in school and in ROTC 
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Pershing County High School graduating class of 1939. Back row, 
left to right: Jack Davin, Ray Jerguson, Betty DeVita, Cliff Young, 
Maxine Weedmeier, LeRoy Talcott, Frances Austin, Chad Summers; 
ting class of 1939. Front row, left to right:Ve rnon Laca, Jane Martin, 
Hugo Smith, Margaret DeVita, Harold Krobbenhaft, Norma Hanson, 
Leonard Anker, Lena Sulacci. 


together. He won die Distinguished Service Cross on D-Day. 
Anotlier fellow, Harry Stokely, was ahead of me, but we used 
to do a lot of hunting and fishing together, and lie later went 
into the marines. Leroy Talcott was close. He was from 
Unionville. He was a cousin of Leonard’s who stayed with us 
one year. 

Stayed in your family’s homei 

Yes. He lives in Reno now. All the usual family things, you 
know. 

Did you work1 You mentioned helping your dad with the hardware 
store and delivering papers. Did you have jobs all through high school? 
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Oh, yes. I was always working, mowing lawns or carrying 
out garbage to the dump. We didn’t have delivery service for 
trash in Lovelock. I had an old ModehT Ford, and I used to go 
out and cut wood along the river and bring it back. I shined 
shoes. I worked as a soda jerk one summer; I think it was be¬ 
tween freshman and sophomore years. I worked on a highway 
survey crew one summer. We just did a variety of things. I don’t 
know, it just seemed like the thing to do, to work. If you weren’t 
working you weren’t really doing what you should do. I’m not 
sure why I always worked. I think it might have been partly the 
influence of my brother and my cousins, and it was just part of 
a routine that you were working. 

Mother always wanted us to go to college and to save our 
money, and she used to get the money and buy postal savings 
bonds for us. Then we started repairing some houses. Mother 
was an entrepreneur. Her father left her a couple of small houses. 
Dad was very handy, and when I was in high school I remem¬ 
ber painting some of the houses and putting in sewer lines. It 
just seemed the thing to do in Lovelock. I don’t recall any of 
the kids who weren’t working. Maybe it’s a good way to keep 
out of mischief. Maybe we didn’t realize how lucky we were 
that we had something to do, but there are not too many idle 
hands to get into the devil’s workshop in a small town like 
Lovelock. A lot of the kids worked haying during the summer, 
and I just fell into that pattern, that bad company—working. 

Mother was always interested in scholarship, and she en¬ 
couraged us to study, and my brother was a valedictorian—and 
my sister—and so I had to study, too, to become a valedicto¬ 
rian, which isn’t a great academic accomplishment in Lovelock, 
but Mother always emphasized scholarship. 

It was always expected, then, that you would work and save and go 
on to college ? You knew that at a young age? 
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Yes, I had no choice there. Mother always wanted me to go 
to Harvard Law School. Otherwise, I probably would have 
ended up some place closer to home, but she thought it would 
be good to go to a different part of the country and see how 
other people live, which I think is really a splendid idea. It 
broadens your horizons a little bit, and opens new doors to you. 
So all during the war I saved all my money for law school, and 
I would send it to Mother. Then when I went to law school on 
the GI Bill, they provided money to supplement that. I’m sure 
I went through all I’d saved, and they put in more, besides. 

I was going to ask you about the GI Bill, if that made college more 
possible for you? 

Oh, I think it did. I wouldn’t have gone, I’m sure, to 
Harvard. I might not have even become a lawyer without the 
GI Bill. I just don’t know on that. 

You would have gone to college, because you’d been saving, but you 
might not have gone as far as you went? 

Yes. I finished college in 1943. We were taking ROTC, so 
they deferred us in the draft. You usually went to a training 
school, Fort Benning or elsewhere, in your junior year, so you 
were commissioned by graduation, but we couldn’t get into Fort 
Benning or some place during the war, as was the usual prac¬ 
tice, so we waited until we graduated in 1943. Then we went 
directly to the Officers Training School in Fort Benning and 
graduated there and became second lieutenants. 

Let’s go back a little bit. You ended up going to the University of 
Nevada. How did you choose that? Or was that chosen for you? 
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Well, I don’t know if there was much choice. We just sort 
of always expected I was going to go to University of Nevada. 
My cousins had gone there, my brother and sister, and I didn’t 
realize there was a choice. 

It sounds like your mother had a lot of influence on you, in terms of 
education. 

She did. She was always very interested in scholarship and 
encouraged us to participate in the poetry contest, and she 
would take great pride if we got a third or a second. You would 
have thought that we had won the Nobel Prize. And saving. 
No, she was a major factor, no question about it. I remember 
she used to teach us poems and that sort of thing, and she was 
active in the Sunday school, of course. At that time we lived 
right across the street from the church, and it was just a small 
church, but Dad used to help over at the church and teach an 
adult class. It was just expected that we’d go to church and 
participate in the youth activities and so forth. 

What denomination of church was it? 

Methodist'Episcopal, I think. Two of them combined up 
there. 

I see. So church was very much apart of your family , too? 

Very much so, yes. 

Did you have holiday traditions or vacations or other things that you 
recall with your family before you went off to college? 
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Not vacations so much. We generally had a family get-to¬ 
gether at Thanksgiving and Christmas. One of my mother’s 
sisters, Mrs. Kennedy, lived in town and had two boys, and we 
would always get together for Christmas. Sometimes during 
the summer we would go on picnics on Sunday and go swim¬ 
ming in the Humboldt River. Her husband was George 
Kennedy, who had been a cowboy, and of course, he was one of 
my idols. He used to sit and tell us stories. My aunt was a great 
cook, and we would always look forward to going up to her 
place to eat. When I was peddling papers, I used to finish my 
route, and generally she’d cook breakfast for me. [laughter] 

So family teas all around? 

A number of uncles and aunts. 

Are you the youngest? You mentioned a brother and sister. 

Yes. They were older than me. I was the baby of the family. 

Anything else that you remember about early Lovelock days that 
you want to mention? 

Both families had ranching backgrounds, but the ranching 
experience during the 1930s, with no water and foreclosure of 
farms and that sort of thing, was such that I think only one of 
my cousins stayed in ranching as an occupation. The rest of us 
couldn’t get away fast enough to some other field of endeavor. 

You’ve mentioned several ways that the Depression had an impact 
on your family and those trying to ranch. Did you see any other 
effects of the Depression? Was it something that you were aware of 
as you were growing up? 
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Oh, we were aware of it. We didn’t miss any meals, but we 
didn’t take family vacations, either. Everybody worked. Dad 
was JP, and then he lost his bid for reelection. He stayed in law, 
and Mother worked at the newspaper, didn’t make much money. 
It just seems that everybody in town pretty much worked. That 
was the thing to do. 

It took a lot of work to make ends meet? 

Well, it did. Yes. Then we moved from our house in the 
late 1930s. It was a nice house, but there was a heavy debt, and 
we had a chance to sell it and pay off the debt. So we moved to 
another part of the town about a block away, an older house 
that Mother had owned. I think her father had left it to her. 
We remodeled that, and we lived there afterwards. As I say, we 
didn’t starve, but everybody kind of hustled. When I was at the 
university we’d send our clothes home. Mother would do them 
and wash them and then send them back by mail. Today people 
travel, you know. I don’t think I went any further than San 
Francisco once or twice with my folks, and went down to Ve¬ 
gas by train for a high school music festival and went via Ogden. 
But other than that, there just wasn’t that sort of thing going 
on. I look at my kids. My gosh! They’ve been to Europe, al¬ 
most all of them, and travel here and there, and they think 
nothing of spending money for that purpose. Maybe they’re 
wise. 

It was completely different when you were growing up? There was 
no money for travel? 

No. That’s right. 

So your whole world was really Lovelock? 
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Lovelock and “Amos and Andy” on the radio. That was 
one of our favorites. There were a few other programs, “Chandu, 
the Magician.” The theater was an important thing—ten cents 
for a ticket to get into the movies. 

One person was telling me that the main thing they remembered in 
the 1930s were Westerns. He said a lot of the movies were West- 
erns. 

There were a lot of Westerns, yes. We liked Westerns in 
Lovelock. When Chappie wasn’t busy shooting somebody, we 
needed the Westerns. 

You had a live Western going there with Chappie, it sounds like. 
That’s right. 




College Life 


T ELL ME A LITTLE BIT about what it was like, then, for you 
to take off and go to college, after having your world be 
Lovelock, Nevada, for so long. 

Oh, it was a little different, but Reno wasn’t a big city, by 
any means. I was somewhat familiar with the routine, because 
my sister and brother and cousins had gone there, so I knew 
what, more or less, to expect. Academically, it was a little dif¬ 
ferent, because there were more students and, I think, more 
students that were serious about their studies and about receiv¬ 
ing an education. We had a football team that won occasion¬ 
ally at the university. We weren’t doing too well at Lovelock. 

Did you play sports? 

I didn’t do too much. Football, they didn’t have, and bas¬ 
ketball, I was generally on the bench. I did a little wrestling in 
college, and I didn’t go out for sports at the university. I just 
felt I could spend my time better studying, and so I used to hit 
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the books pretty good. My sister was in the University Singers, 
so I joined them, and finally joined a fraternity, Lambda Chi 
Alpha. I made some good contacts there. Fraternities are good 
and bad, but ours was a pretty good fraternity. We were inter- 
ested in scholarship and intramural athletics, and we generally 
were the top fraternity, as far as scholarship, and one of the 
tops, as far as athletics. I found my university fraternity experi¬ 
ence very helpful. I eventually became president of the frater¬ 
nity, and that was good training. We were strict, too. We im¬ 
posed the rules, and paddling was the way we enforced them. I 
don’t know how they enforce rules now. They’ve done away 
with paddling, and there were some abuses, but I thought that 
it was administered well, for the most part. It made the non¬ 
conformists get into line. Otherwise, come Monday evening, 
you get five or ten swats, and they’re not easy swats, either. 
The more progressive minds in the university decided it was a 
bad thing. I think the fraternities have fallen into a different 



“Fraternities are good and bad, but ours was a pretty good fraternity." 
Initiates and pledges at Lambda Chi, University of Nevada, 1940. 
Cliff Young is second from left in the back row. 
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position on a social scale. I’m not sure they exercise much in¬ 
fluence now, but we made our kids study, and if they didn’t 
study, they were paddled. If they were not studying when they 
should have been studying, or if they didn’t attend the intra¬ 
mural games, they got paddled. We had some good paddlers, 
but that’s all a thing of the past now. 

But that was how you went from law and order in Lovelock to fra - 
ternity life? 

Yes, I think so. Morality is going to break down, I think, in 
all of society, but people who drank too much, and particularly 
for the first and second-year people, there would be retribution 
on Monday. I think our fraternity is one of the better ones. 
The ATO’s had a pretty good strap, too. We didn’t believe in 
excessive drinking—not that we didn’t have beer busts and so 
forth—but we had pride in a scholarship, and also the athletic, 
and we wanted to be well represented in the song teams and 
the building of floats. We just had a pretty good organization. 

Was there some competition between the different fraternities , also, 
to be the best? 

Oh, yes. No question about it. TAU’s were always a good 
fraternity. Sigma Nu’s were pretty good, but they were not in 
our class. They became a large fraternity. Ours, last I was up 
there, I don’t think they had over ten or twelve people in the 
fraternity. Those living in the house, some of them weren’t 
even fraternity members, and I just sort of lost interest and 
haven’t gone up like I should have, but you get busy. 

You mentioned that you were also in ROTC in college. Did you 
start that right away as a freshman? 
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Well, the first two years you had to take ROTC training 
and ROTC school. Then you could apply, and if you were ac¬ 
cepted, you would get advanced training. I think a lot of us 
figured we were probably going to be in this in 1941, so we 
opted to apply for advanced ROTC, and, fortunately, we were 
admitted. 

When you say, “be in this,” when you went to college in 1939, 
were you aware of the world situation in Europe? 

Yes. I remember visiting Lovelock that fall, and I think the 
Germans were invading Poland, and it looked a little ominous 
even in those days. Then it kept getting more serious, and then 
came Pearl Harbor. I remember December 7, we were sitting 
up in the frat house on Sunday, and the radio was full of news 
from Pearl Harbor, that we were being bombed. Gosh, we all 
were worried that the Japs might be landing on the Pacific 
Coast of this country. Fortunately, they didn’t. They were pretty 
well stretched going to Hawaii. It was a desperate move on 
their part, and they damn near pulled it off. They were very 
successful there, but, unfortunately for them, they didn’t get 
the aircraft carriers, and they ran into problems down the way. 

So that was in your awareness, all those early years of college? 

Yes. I remember even taking a year of German when I was 
a sophomore, just because I figured we might be over there. I 
use a little German. Not too much. 

Tell me about the friendships that you made while you were in cob 
lege that were important to you. 

Well, I suppose one friendship was with Pete Echeverria, 
who came from Ely. He was a couple of years older, because he 
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had stayed out of school. He was a roommate there for about 
three years. Leonard Anker, my cousin, was also a roommate 
for about three years. There are quite a few others. You become 
closer to the people who are in the fraternity. 

Were your roommates in the fraternity? 

Right. For about three years. There were just a number of 
other kids who you became close with, because you worked 
with them, and some of the teachers we became friendly with. 
Bob Griffin, who is the speech teacher—Pete and I were quite 
close to Bob. We were debate partners, Pete and I. In 1943 we 
won the Pacific Coast Debate Championship. Pete was an ex- 
cellent speaker, a good after-dinner speaker, and had a great 
sense of humor. Edward G. Sutherland was an economics pro¬ 
fessor. We became quite close to him. He’d been in World War 



“We were debate partners, Pete [Echeverria] and I. In 1 943 we won the 
Pacific Coast Debate Championship .” The 1943 University of Nevada 
debate team at the Linnfield Tournament. Left to right: Debaters 
Bowen, Crowell, adviser Dr. Griffin, Young, and Echeverria. 
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I, and I think he’d suffered from the gas attack. Ernest Inwood 
was another one. He was head of the economics department 
when I was in Lambda Chi, and he used to come over and 
attend the meetings. 

We developed close relationships, because of the people 
we associated with, and I think most of them are probably mem- 
bers of Lambda Chi. We had a good fraternity. It was well dis- 
ciplined, and most of the kids worked. We were there for an 
education. Now there are some fraternities where they used to 
specialize in beer busts and that sort of thing, but ours was a 
fairly serious organization, so I think I gained a lot, belonging 
to that and being associated with the people who were com- 
mon in the fraternity. That’s why I hated to see, in some ways, 
the downgrading and almost dissolution of the fraternities. They 
were a dominant factor back in those days, but the university 
was much smaller then, too. Maybe we had eleven, twelve 
hundred, which became less during the war. Now, what do you 
have—ten thousand or thereabouts? 

Yes. Do you remember how many members you had in yourfrater- 
nity? 

Well, we had probably forty or fifty. When I was president 
the last year I felt, and so did some of the other members, that 
we were going to take a big hit with the war. So we launched a 
major recruiting program, and I think we had a record number, 
about sixty pledges, but they rapidly diminished in numbers, 
because of the demands of the war and the draft. We made that 
a major part of our goal, and we tried to emphasize to the kids 
that we were tops almost every time in scholarship and had a 
good, strong athletic representation. We had some people who 
were active in the community, too, in various organizations. I 
was business manager of the Artemisia that year, and we had 
editors of the Sagebrush. We tried to stress participation in these 
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other activities, so I was an enthusiastic supporter of the hater- 
nity system, as I saw it. I know there were organizations that 
probably didn’t stress that sort of thing, but I hated to see the 
passing of the fraternities, because I think it gave a group that 
was interested in academic goals and was willing to exert influ¬ 
ence, generally through the paddle, [laughter] the opportunity 
to make sure that these goals were pursued. After the war you 
heard stories about drinking parties and hell-raising, and maybe 
it was tough for the veterans coming back to have the same 
type of discipline then. 

So you started hearing about changes, even right after the war, in 
the fraternity system? 

Yes, but it’s still pretty good. I just came back to practice 
law, and I think I was the alumni advisor for awhile, and it’s 
still a pretty good organization. 

You were the commander of the ROT C and business manager of 
the Artemisia and president of your fraternity. You ended up with a 
lot of opportunities to be in a leadership role on campus. Talk about 
that a little bit. Was that important to you at that time? 

Oh, I suppose it was, or I wouldn’t have pursued these goals. 
Was it good experience for laterl 

I think it was good experience. I think serving as president 
of the fraternity was invaluable experience—organizing and 
exercising some discipline to make sure that plans were carried 
out. We always emphasized scholarship. I graduated with the 
Gold Medal. Pete was Phi Kappa Phi. My cousin Leonard was 
Phi Kappa Phi. Leroy Talcott was Phi Kappa Phi. They were 
all in the same class. 
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A Gold Medal meant what? 

It meant that you had the highest grade point average for 
four years. I think I was encouraged in scholarship by Mother, 
I’m sure, all through college and high school. I was valedicto¬ 
rian in high school, as my sister and brother were, too, ahead 
of me. I think that was probably a maternal influence, more 
than anything else. 

Did you have a lot of contact with your family while you were in 
college? 

Well, not a whole lot. I would go home every summer and 
work, and of course, I’d go home at Christmas and Easter and 
that sort of thing. Occasionally, they’d come too, but they were 
busy in Lovelock. 

So the influence over scholarship was her constant expectation in 
that area, and the family achievements to that point? 


I think so. Yes. 




Military Service in 
World War II 


W HEN YOU GRADUATED from college, what happened at 
that point? 

After college we went immediately into the service. I think 
it was a week or ten days or so, and we went back to Fort 
Benning for three-months training. 

Had you been in ROTC all the way through collegei 

Four years, yes. After Fort Benning I went to the 103rd 
Division in Texas as a second lieutenant. 

Tell me about the military and World War II. 

Well, I think the military training was good. We had some 
excellent instructors at the University of Nevada, and one of 
the best was old Sergeant Michael J. McCormick, who had a 
tendency to over-imbibe, occasionally, but even when he was 
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over-imbibing he always had an erect posture. He was an old- 
time military sergeant, and he wanted to go overseas, and he 
wasn’t able to go. I know he was gone when I came back from 
overseas, and I don’t know whether he was despairing because 
he couldn’t get into a more active role or what. He was the old 
classic sergeant, the kind that you read about in the storybooks 
or see on TV. 

Jay Howard was the professor of military science at the end, 
and he was an inspiring sort of a guy, Major Howard. I’m sure 
we got some inspiration from him. Of course, things were dif¬ 
ferent then. It was all gung-ho. There was a lot of patriotism. 
Everybody was afraid that they wouldn’t be able to go. I think, 
starting in a little after Korea, the emphasis has been on figur¬ 
ing out some way we wouldn’t have to go. That was sort of 
tolerated by society and became even more so during Vietnam. 

There’s no great unity in what we’re doing or the goals that 
we have—a far different atmosphere than in World War II—- 
which is unfortunate in a way. Of course, I guess I’m like the 
old guys of my country, “Right or wrong, my country.” We can’t 
all be the general; somebody’s got to be down in the ranks. If 
everybody wants to be a general, pretty soon chaos is going to 
result. We’re riding high right now, but I can see sometime 
when the worm may turn, and I’m not sure how well this coun¬ 
try would stand up if it was bombed, and if we were invaded. 
I’m not sure we have the moral fiber, but I hope I’m wrong. 

So it was just a different time in terms of the people’s dedication to 
this country and wanting to go. And that was you? You wanted to 
go, did you? 

Yes. We all wanted to go. If we couldn’t have gone, we 
would have been heart-broken. 
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“We all wanted to go. If we couldn’t have gone, we would have been 
heart-broken.” Young as an army captain in World War II. 


Tell me where you served. 

Well, Texas, [laughter] Then we landed in southern France, 
but this was after the initial landings. Then we went up the 
Rhone Valley to the Vosges Mountains, where the enemy was, 
and we wintered in the Vosges Mountains. Then there was a 
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spring offensive in February or March, I don’t know when, but 
we were part of that, and the fighting was sporadic. From then 
on, the Germans were not well organized, and they were run¬ 
ning out of equipment, but they were still a very competent 
soldier. I think the best soldiers in World War II, individually, 
were probably the Germans—discipline, training, and so 
forth—but then they were fighting withdrawal action, which 
is easier than attacking. We continued then, after the initial 
assault in the spring offensive, until we ended up the war down 
in Innsbruck, Austria. We stayed there for a couple of months 
until the French were given that sector, and then we were on a 
little lake south of Munich, and eventually Heidelberg, and 
finally home. 

So you were there from October to VE Day ? 

Well, yes. Afterwards, I stayed over nearly a year after the 
war was over. They had so many troops over there, and you 
went home based on the number of hours you put in and the 
points you had. We thought we would be redeployed to Japan, 
but that war ended in August before they could start redeploy¬ 
ment. So then it was just a question of going home. Of course, 
after the war in Europe ended, I’m sure some of the ships and 
so forth were being used to support the anticipated invasion of 
Japan. 

When you came home were you discharged immediately from the 
servicei 

No, I think I stayed in until August of 1946 or something. 
I was discharged, but I think the pay continued until August. 
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JL JLnd THEN what did you do when you came home? 

Went up to law school at Harvard. On the way back I 
stopped and went up to Harvard to check. I’d sent my applica¬ 
tion in, and Harvard was trying to accommodate as many as 
they could, and they enlarged their classes. They had a lot of 
students up there at that time. 

How had you settled on law school? You had started out wanting to 
go into engineering. 

I don’t know how I changed. I think when I matriculated 
at the University of Nevada I decided maybe I’d go into law. 
Yes, I’m sure that’s what it was, because I had always planned 
on being an engineer. I know during the summer I’d try to get 
a job. It would be Sierra Pacific Power Company, so I could get 
some engineering background and so forth. Even if it was only 
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digging poles for utility lines, I thought it would be good train- 
ing, but somewhere’s along the line I switched, and I’m not 
sure exactly why. 

Do you remember what interested you about the lawi 

Oh, I suppose to some extent. My dad had been a lawyer, 
and I had heard talk about other lawyers and judges. Frankly, I 
really don’t know what triggered that off. I wish I could say 
that I had an inspiration while looking at Mount Rose or con¬ 
struing the great history of the state. 

Some magic moment? 

Pat McCarran had done this or that, and some great lawyer 
had done something, but.... 

Maybe a more gradual process, then1 

Probably so. I don’t know why. Of course, when you’re study¬ 
ing law, your options are pretty well open, if you want to be a 
teacher or something else, but I certainly opted to go away 
from engineering. I wasn’t an engineering freshman, and I just 
can’t pinpoint why, because that had been my focus. Dad had 
been an electrical engineer, not a grad, but he had taken some 
courses, built a power plant. I’d seen a power plant up at the 
ranch ever since I was that high, and we have all of the tools 
and equipment around the garage shop. That was my big inter¬ 
est, to be an engineer. My brother had gone into electrical en¬ 
gineering, and he graduated in 1938, even before I went to the 
university. That’s a good question. I don’t know why I decided 
to study law. 
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When you came back from Europe, and suddenly you were not in 
the military, and you were off to Harvard to law school, was that a 
difficult time for you, in terms of making changes? 

Oh, I don’t think so. It was a big school, and I suppose 
three quarters—maybe not that many—but a good part of them 
were refugees from military service, and Harvard extended it¬ 
self to try and accommodate everybody. Some of the best in¬ 
structors were the young instructors, I thought. Harvard had a 
great name. Many of its professors had written volumes and so 
forth and had been academic leaders, but I felt some of the best 
instructors were the young guys who came back or had been in 
the service, and they had more appeal to me—Archie Cox, for 
example. You’re familiar with that name, aren’t you? 

Archie Cox? Yes. 

He was one of the best instructors. He taught me torts. There 
are a number that were young guys. 

Any others that had a big influence on you? 

Oh, Bob Braucher was our contracts professor. They were 
all quality people, as I’m sure the professors are of any law school. 
Harvard has a reputation of being one of the best, but I think 
the truth is that you could probably take a dozen top law schools 
in the country, and their education would be fully as good as 
what you get at Harvard. I think these law school professors, 
and other professors, rank themselves. Yale is one of the top 
schools, and I think none other than Slick Willy himself gradu¬ 
ated from Yale, didn’t he? And Hilary. 1 I think Hilary did. I 
think Hilary is a top graduate, if I’m not mistaken. However, I 
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don’t think you get a better education there than you get else- 
where. Stanford’s a great school, and Michigan’s a good school, 
Southern Cal—there are just a lot of fine schools for lawyers in 
this country—too many, as a matter of fact, I think. 

Do you remember anything particular, for example, about Archie 
Cox or Bob Braucher that stands out in your mind, that really made 
them significant teachers? 

No, I don’t. They were good professors, and everybody liked 
them. Of course, Roscoe Pound was back there doing special 
work at that time. He was about ninety, I think, and I went up 
to listen to him lecture one time, and I thought he was very 
boring. We had other well-known names that I came in con¬ 
tact with or took courses from, but I thought the young guys, 
like Braucher and Archie Cox and some others, were better. 
They just related more to our position. These other people may 
have been great scholars, but I didn’t think they had the abil¬ 
ity to instruct as well as Cox and Braucher and some of the 
others. 

They both had some military background, too, because they’d been 
through what you’d been through? 

Yes. 

Did you say there were a number of GIs going to school at that 
time? 

Oh, yes, a lot of them. I don’t know whether there were 
half or not, but they expanded. I don’t know how many stu¬ 
dents they had in law school. Warren Seavey was a great agency 
teacher—great sense of humor. I think he was in charge of en- 
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rollments, and I think he indicated once how he just couldn’t 
say no to anybody that had pretty good grades. 

The GI Bill really changed education for a lot of people after World 
War II. 

Yes, it did. I don’t know if I’d have gone to law school, or 
probably not even Harvard, without the GI Bill, although I’m 
sure Mother would have scraped and done what she could to 
send me there, because that was sort of her dream, that I would 
go to Harvard Law School. 

Did your family help you, or did the GI Bill pretty much cover all 
your expenses' 1 

I had saved some money and had the GI Bill. I rather sus¬ 
pect the family helped me, though. Mother would send me 
checks, and I never knew where the money was coming from. 

But you didn’t have to work while you were going to school? 

I didn’t have to. I took one summer off. I didn’t go straight 
on through like Pete Echeverria. I remember working back there 
at Christmas for a couple weeks, working on the railroad clean¬ 
ing up the snow and so forth, to supplement the income, but 
other than that I didn’t work. 

You could focus on your studies then? 

Studies, that’s right. 

When did you graduate? 


May of 1949. 
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Notes 

1. Referring to former President William “Bill” Jefferson Clinton 
and First Lady Flilary Clinton. 




Law Practice in Reno 


A fter you graduated from law school what 

happened? 

Well, I almost went to Alaska. I always liked to hunt, and I 
had a job offer with a federal judge up there, but Pete and I had 
always talked about going into law together. He was back in 
Reno and had been practicing about six months. So I came 
back to Nevada, and we set up a partnership and stayed to¬ 
gether for a little while. Then he had a chance to go to the 
Woodburn firm, which was the big firm, but he only stayed 
there for awhile. 

I went on my own, and I ran for public administrator. Pete 
and I were politically ambitious. I don’t know why, or maybe 
we didn’t have enough clients. We talked about running, and I 
think we flipped a coin to see who would run. I don’t know 
whether I won or lost, but I ended up running and won. It was 
an interesting experience. I became the leading expert in es¬ 
tates under $500, I’m sure, in the state of Nevada now. Oh, 
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well, in all small estates. Once in awhile the bigger ones. I 
never had a great big one, but it was a way to get experience. 
Generally, a public administrator case is a race to beat the un- 
dertakers. They generally buried the estate with the body. Ac¬ 
tually, I’d have to say I think we weren’t quite that bad. 

In terms of getting large, expensive funerals ' 1 Is that what you’re 
thinking? 

Well, I think the funeral may have had some relation— 
and I shouldn’t say this—to the size of the estate, but there 
were some interesting cases, and I got a little publicity out of 
that. 

Can you remember any of those interesting cases, any specifics that 
come to mind that were important? 

Oh, nothing important. I know in one case there was a 
fire, and the deceased apparently didn’t have too much, but in 
sifting through the basement and around, we found some as¬ 
sets. I don’t even recall what they were, but it was newsworthy, 
and I was ambitious, and, naturally, when you’re a lawyer you 
can’t advertise, but you do like to get as much favorable men¬ 
tion as you can. Of course, the situation has changed. Now, 
you can damn-near advertise, which I think is bad—I think it 
hurts the profession—but in those days you had to be more 
subtle about the way you would do it, and I used it to help my 
practice. 

If you had to have an attorney appointed to represent the 
absent heirs, I would have some colleague in the bar, and they 
generally would respond by making me power of attorney on a 
divorce case, so we were scratching each other’s back, but I 
think I did a good job as public administrator. I was better or¬ 
ganized than before. It was only a part-time job, anyway. The 
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practice was the big thing. There weren’t very many estates, 
but it did give me experience handling estates, but not the 
type of experience I’d like with large estates. 

You mentioned an issue: advertising for attorneys. That wasn’t ah 
lowed when you first started? Why do you think it’s not good now? 

Oh, I think it kind of cheapens the profession. Who po¬ 
lices the advertising? To some extent the state bar polices, but 
not too effectively. I think, by and large, the ads in northern 
Nevada aren’t too bad, but maybe it’s just an old-fashioned 
approach. The law is supposed to be a profession, and I still 
haven’t quite accepted the fact that you can get out and hawk 
your legal talents as if you were selling hay or something else, 
but we seem to adjust to everything in this society. It does some 
good, I’m sure. It’s been a big change. Sure has. 

Well, the law has become so pervasive. It affects almost 
every segment of society, and we’ve got, probably, 750,000 law¬ 
yers in this country. Fortunately, they’re not all practicing. Many 
have gone into other fields. There are a lot of abuses, even 
ambulance chasing and setting up phony insurance claims. 
Seems like a lawsuit can be manufactured out of almost any set 
of circumstances, and I’m never surprised when I read about a 
lawsuit on this basis or that basis. 

Lawyers do a good job in many ways, but I think they make 
life much more expensive. You can argue that they are worth 
every cent that they get. Take, for example, tobacco. Lawyers 
played a major role in getting the tobacco companies to settle. 
Some of the fees they’re talking about, though, are shocking. I 
don’t know how much they are, but they are in the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Now, they can justify that by saying, “Well, 
you’re up against the tobacco companies,” and it takes a big 
firm and this kind of might and so forth to prevail. It’s not a 
bad position in many ways, but is it worth a billion dollars? 
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Those receiving the money will argue vigorously that that’s 
cheap at that price, and you’re saving these lives. I don’t know 
if they’ve settled the problems even then. The law certainly 
doesn’t preclude, as far I know, somebody in the future from 
suing a tobacco company, but there’s going to be a lot of wealthy 
lawyers as a result of what’s happening. That’s only one ex¬ 
ample of what’s happening there. 

You graduated from Harvard Law School in 1949? 

That’s correct. When I returned from Harvard I went out 
to Lovelock where my folks lived. I studied for the state bar up 
there, took it in July or August, and on passing I moved to 
Reno. Pete Echeverria and I had been classmates and debate 
partners and fraternity brothers, and we’d planned on going in 
together, so we set up an office, 150 North Center Street, in 
the Lyon Building. 

Pete had been out six months and had already done ex¬ 
tremely well. He had a case involving the lady wrestlers who, 
apparently, rolled some guy in downtown Reno in a bar, and it 
looked like the result was going to be a foregone conclusion. I 
think John Bartlett, maybe Gordon Thompson, who later be¬ 
came a supreme court justice, were assistant D.A.’s, and they 
represented the prosecution. They’re both excellent attorneys. 
Pete was a young, brash challenger, and he handled it so well 
that he got an acquittal and immediate fame and prominence 
as a result of that. It launched his very successful legal career. 

He already had that start by the time you came to Reno and joined 
him1 

Yes. 
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Was it a partnership that you established then? 

It was a partnership, yes, kind of a loose partnership. 
It wasn’t anything real formal1 
No. 
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OL ALSO ran for office? 


Well, in the fall of 1950, there was an election, and Pete 
and I were both semi-interested in politics, largely as a possible 
source of business. I think we flipped to see who would run for 
public administrator. One of the challenging features that 
caused us to have some interest was that there was no filing 
fee, as I recall. So I ran, and I didn’t know anything about 
politics, but I campaigned fairly hard and handed out a lot of 
cards, and somehow or other, I won. 


You campaigned primarily one on one? 

One on one. I had little cards. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
know, I think there’s a card behind you there that may have 
gone back to public-administrator days. 
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Oh, just a business card? 

Business, yes, personal card. 

But it really had a campaign message on it? 

Well, yes, a slight one. It was mostly name identification 
and a picture—nothing spectacular. 

You didn’t have a campaign manager? 

Oh, no. No. 

Any of that, that goes on today? 

No. Just maybe a few ads. Politics was different then. You 
didn’t have TV. That started around 1952 and picked up speed, 
and now it dominates campaigning. It’s so expensive. 

Did you have print ads, then? 

Yes, in the newspapers. Yes. I don’t recall whether we had 
any radio or not. It was just a different campaign world then, 
and a lot of personal contact. I think I would go down in the 
business district and go in and shake hands. There wasn’t a 
whole lot of interest in the public administrator’s job, as you 
might imagine—nothing compared to, say, D.A. I think Jack 
Streeter ran for D.A. in 1950. Jack had a very spectacular war 
record. We were all classmates: Pete Echeverria, Jack Streeter, 
and myself. We were all in ROTC together and went to Fort 
Benning together. 

So you won that election and you were public administrator. Could 
you describe a little bit what Reno was like in 1950, about the size, 
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“We were all classmates: Pete Echeverria, jack Streeter, and myself. We 
were all in ROTC together and went to Fort Penning together.” Stand¬ 
ing, left to right: Pete Echeverria, Deane Quilici, Warren Salmon, 
Cliff Young. Seated, left to right: Willie Etchemendy, Mario 
Recanzone, Gene Francovich. On the floor, left to right: Jack Streeter, 
Nick Mastrovich. (Photograph courtesy of Jack Streeter.) 
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some of the businesses, that type of thing for people who possibly 
didn’t live here at that time ? 

I don’t recall how large the town was. Offhand, I’d say maybe 
thirty, forty thousand, and the most prominent of the down- 
town business establishments was Harolds Club. Harrah’s had 
started in about that time, and, of course, it grew. It was well 
managed and eventually became one of the largest clubs in the 
state. We had the Club Fortune where the CahNeva is today, 
and the Overland Hotel was active then. Palace Club was one 
of the fairly good-sized clubs. The Riverside was still living in 
the past, and to some extent in the present, an old building. 
The Mapes had opened when—in 1947 or 1948? It was, of 
course, the class of the area, and, perhaps, of the state. Charlie 
Mapes used to make much of the deal, I’m sure, between the 
Riverside and the Vegas hotel that was competing for the tall¬ 
est building in the state, and that attracted some attention. It 
was a good source for publicity. Charlie had some great shows 
that came to the Sky Room of the Mapes back in those days. 
The town was smaller. Gaming was the main industry. This 
isn’t a great farming area, and there are no big mines around 
here. 

So when you were campaigning, were the casinos the most impor¬ 
tant business segment to reach then? Or was it a matter of cam¬ 
paigning door to door or grass roots—the population in general? 

I never did much door to door. I think I worked the down¬ 
town area, and sent out a mailer. Of course, I’d gone to the 
university here and had some identity. I didn’t know much about 
campaigning, and I just figured that you go out and shake hands 
and pass out cards. We had political meetings. The Republi¬ 
can Party was enjoying somewhat of a resurgence, although it 
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had been a dominant party in Washoe County, particularly 
Reno. Sparks was Democratic because of the railroad ties there. 

When you were campaigning, was it for Washoe County Public 
Administrator? 

Yes. Washoe County Public Administrator. 

So you were campaigning in both Reno and Sparksl 
Yes. 

It was quite a bit different than it is today — campaigning ? 

Yes. Nobody, as I recall, really went door to door so much 
in those days, until a guy by the name of Tom Mechling came 
in. Maybe, in 1950, he was running against Alan Bible in the 
Democratic primary. Tom had married Margaret DiGrazia from 
Wells. She had worked back in Washington, maybe for 
McCarran, and her father was the mayor of Wells. Tom didn’t 
have any connections, except through the DiGrazias, and he 
wasn’t a movie-star-type person in appearance—tall, lanky, nice 
manner, and apparently an indefatigable ability to go door to 
door, which he did. If you weren’t home, he’d write on the 
back, “Sorry to have missed you. Tom.” It was one of the great 
upsets when he beat Alan Bible, because Alan was Pat 
McCarran’s protege, former D. A. of Storey County, and attor¬ 
ney general, and well liked, but I think he was over confident. 
Old Tom was out there working the precincts going door to 
door, and it was a great shock to Alan and the Democratic 
Party when Tom Mechling defeated him. 

It started to change how campaigning took place ? 
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To some extent, yes. Norman Biltz was a power in politics. 
He was a promoter and a very personable guy who got into 
politics helping McCarran. Johnny Mueller was a lobbyist. He 
was a friend of Norm’s, and they were viewed by some of the 
purists as an evil couple, who were trying to dominate Nevada 
politics. Tom profited on that about the “McCarran machine,” 
and it looked like Tom was going to be the next U.S. senator, 
after defeating the fair-haired Nevada boy, Alan Bible, who 
had a good record in politics and was a very fine gentleman. 
But then Tom made a big mistake. He went in to see Norm 
Biltz, whether he’d been invited or not. I don’t think he had 
been. I think he initiated that. He had vilified Norm Biltz and 
tried to show that Norm was a big political power with 
McCarran, and that Alan Bible just fit into that scheme quite 
nicely. Somehow or other, Norm had the conversation taped, 
and here was the knight in shining armor, who was trying to 
make a deal with the people that he’d been attacking. That 
was Tom’s costly and fatal error, because that was played, as I 
recall, on radio, or at least, the contents were. Tom, who had 
been riding high, was defeated. I think, maybe, it was 1952. Of 
course, I was running in 1950 for public administrator and in 
1952 for Congress. 

This would have been happening when you were running for Con¬ 
gress, then? 

I think you’re right. Malone was running, too, and I think 
Mechling would have defeated Malone, except for Tom’s poor 
judgement. McCarran, of course, was tied into all this, because 
of a friendship with Alan—Alan was his protege—and his tie- 
in with Biltz and Mueller. McCarran came out on radio, then, 
and did what I’m sure he never thought he would do: he en¬ 
dorsed a damn Republican. He came out in support of George 
Malone, and that was the end of Tom Mechling’s hope of be- 
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ing a U.S. senator. I think he would have made it, if he had 
stayed away from Norm and hadn’t been so cocky in the inter- 
view and made his peace with Pat McCarran, but he was kind 
of a brash outsider and thought that he was invincible, which 
circumstances proved that he wasn’t. 

You said that your initial involvement in politics came really from 
the flip of a coin with your partner about who would get involved in 
order to help your business? 

Yes. Pete was a strong Democrat, and I was a Republican. 





United States Congress 


S O HOW DID YOU progress from being public administrator to 
running for U.S. Congress within just two years time' 1 

Congress? Well, I suppose I was active in the Republican 
organization, and I went back to the national convention in 
Chicago when Ike was nominated, and I became friendly with 
Les Gray, a lawyer. His wife was Alleta, a very charming lady, 
who was a talented pianist. Marshall Guisti was a city council' 
man then. His wife Marvel was a delightful lady. She was ac¬ 
tive in the party. We were approaching the November elec¬ 
tion, and they wanted to get somebody to run for Congress, 
because Dick Roberts was sort of a protege of Norm Biltz. I 
think he worked for him. Dick was an attractive young man, 
who was very politically ambitious, far more than I was, but he 
was active in the Young Republicans. 

Les, I think, was county chairman. Marv Humphrey may 
have been state chairman of the Republican Party. His wife 
was Lucie Humphrey. Marv died about two months ago, and I 
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think Lucie had Alzheimer’s and preceded Marv in death. I 
don’t know by how much time. It became the old guard against 
the young guard, as far as the Republicans were concerned, 
and the Republicans wanted to get somebody to run against 
Dick Roberts. 

We tried to get Sam Arentz, whose father had been a con- 
gressman about ten years before. Sam was a prominent mining 
engineer, who lived down in Pioche, and he was superinten¬ 
dent of the Castleton Mine. Sam had been a member of the 
Board of Regents of Nevada, so he had some statewide recog¬ 
nition. He was a nice guy, but he turned them down at the 
convention. 

They came back, and they were desperate to get somebody 
else to run, and the focus turned on me. I wasn’t married. I 
didn’t have any obligations, and I think I may have been presi¬ 
dent of the Young Republicans at that time. So they talked me 
into running, and just to make sure I wouldn’t get cold feet, 
they accompanied me over to Carson City to register. I remem¬ 
ber Barbara Vucanovich, then Barbara Dillon, was one. I think 
Les Gray or Alleta, or maybe both of them, and I think there 
were some others. We had a very strong women’s Republican 
organization, and they were outstanding, and probably respon¬ 
sible for my being eventually elected. 

So I came up with the money and filed, still very uncertain 
about all this, but I figured I don’t have a family, no obliga¬ 
tions, and it probably can’t hurt my practice too much, any¬ 
way. [laughter] So I came back, and I remember all of us went 
into the Nevada State Journal office there on Center Street. We 
were supposed to go to the newspapers and use something po¬ 
litical, so I was giving them a scoop on the fact that I had just 
filed. We went in there, and Fred Shields, who used to be a 
reporter for some national organization—and maybe did some 
local reporting, I don’t know—came in and announced that 
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Sam Arentz had flown in from Castleton to Carson and gone 
in and filed. Well, I thought the roof had dropped in on me, 
and I was wondering if there was some way I could get my money 
back. I knew I didn’t have any chance of beating Sam Arentz, 
but I couldn’t get my money back, and I think I decided, “Well, 
hell. Might as well run for it, now.” 

So you were both running in the primary, right? 

Yes, and Dick Roberts. It was the Young Republicans— 
well, not the real Young Republicans—but it was sort of a Young 
Turk movement in Washoe County, led by Les Gray, who is a 
very fine lawyer, and had been in the assembly a year or so 
earlier. It became sort of a moral battle. Here this young fellow 
had tried to get Sam Arentz to run and everybody else, and 
Sam wouldn’t run. Then, I was convinced to file, and Sam 
flew in, was going to be elected. And so the battle was joined, 
and it was a vigorous campaign. I’m sure I campaigned harder 
than Sam, because he probably figured he had it in the bag, 
and probably everybody else figured that, too. I was an 
Eisenhower man, and he was sort of a Taft man. I beat him 
pretty soundly in Washoe County, thanks to the Young Turks, 
and I think I may have beaten him a couple of votes down in 
Clark County. Elsewhere, Sam pretty well carried the day, but 
my votes were greater, and so I was the primary winner. Then, 
I was up against Walter Baring. Walter had been in four years 
at that time. He had defeated Charlie Russell, who was a Re¬ 
publican, who was the last Republican before me to serve. 
Walter thought he had it pretty well sewed up, so I don’t know 
how hard he campaigned, but I campaigned hard. 

What did you do that was different from running for public admim 
istrator? 
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Well, it was full time. I would come back and check in the 
law office if I had anything, and Gordon would make sure the 
letters got out, but I would go door to door. I would go through 
the business establishments throughout the state. I would con- 
tact the media person. I didn’t have any paid staff, you know; I 
was pretty much on my own. I went to all of the political meet¬ 
ings, and I know when I was campaigning in the clubs I’d have 
my little cards and pass them out. 

My first race in Congress I think I used little match holders 
with my picture on them. I would hit every shift in the casinos. 
In Henderson I’d stand out there and be passing out my match 
folders to people coming off work. I was young and in good 
health, and I was able to put in long hours. If I had to get up at 
four o’clock in the morning to hit a shift, I was up at four o’clock. 
You couldn’t do that now. First place, the clubs wouldn’t let 
you in, because you’d be political. They didn’t pay too much 
attention back in those days, and you’d go into a club, and 
you’d hit the dealers, and you’d go into the kitchen, hit the 
people in there, and anybody else, you know. 

Was it effective? I don’t know. I won. Maybe it is counter¬ 
productive, but at least I emerged victorious. I think it was 
healthy. You go into a bar, and you go down to the bar and 
shake hands with people. Mechling had set sort of a bad prece¬ 
dent. 

Going door to door? 

People kind of thought you ought to be around shaking 
hands, [laughter] 

They expected it now? 

Yes. I never went too much door to door, personally, but I 
was out in public, in business establishments, because when 
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you go door to door, there are just a lot of people that aren’t 
home, and you can knock and waste a lot of time. I just thought 
my time is more profitably used getting them at businesses or 
going to work or coming off work or going into the clubs. Mostly, 
the big businesses are friendly, anyway. If you go to the power 
company, they’d have somebody escort you through, or maybe 
even the railroad yard, you could get somebody to go through, 
and they were all friendly. 

Without a campaign manager did you map this whole thing out, 
where you needed to go and who you needed to contact! 1 

No, it was kind of hit or miss. It wasn’t that well organized. 
Les Gray and Alleta and those people helped a lot, and I had 
friends I had met down in southern Nevada. The party organi¬ 
zation would help you in the meetings that were being held. I 
think I did fairly well in the public speaking aspect. Pete and I 
had been debate partners, and I think that helped, to some 
extent, but it was largely a lot of hard work, and I didn’t think 
I was going to win, but I did. 

Well, how did you feel about that, when you won? 

Good, [laughter] 

Did you? You were excited about it? 

Yes, when I was winning, but before, I just thought, “I’m 
putting in my time, but I might as well do the best that I can.” 
Of course, I grabbed on Eisenhower’s coattails wherever I could, 
because he was extremely popular, and I’d been an Eisenhower 
supporter. Walter Baring had been a well-regarded congress¬ 
man. He had strong support from labor. I think I was probably 
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NATIONAL CANDIDATES OF 

REPUBLICAN PARTY 

DWIGHT D. [IKE] EISENHOWER 

COMBAT VETERAN OF WORLD WAR 
I and II IN EUROPE 


SENATOR RICHARD M. NIXON 

COMBAT VETERAN WORLD WAR II 
IN SOUTH PACIFIC 

SENATOR GEORGE W. [Molly] MALONE 

COMBAT VETERAN OF WORLD WAR I 
IN EUROPE 


CLIFTON YOUNG 

COMBAT VETERAN 
WORLD WAR II 
IN EUROPE 






Nobody is more anxious to end a war than one who has been on the front lines. 
Our boys in Korea can be assured that these men will consider them first. 


Veterans and their families can rely on these men to protect their interests 
and to support legislation for the Veterans benefit. 

Nobody understands Veterans problems better than another Veteran 

“Of course, I grabbed on Eisenhower’s coattails wherever I could, be¬ 
cause he was extremely popular, and I had been an Eisenhower supporter. ” 
Campaign poster including Young, Eisenhower, and Nixon. 
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a more effective campaigner on a personal basis than Walter 
was, and I’m sure he didn’t work as hard as I did. 

Because he was pretty well known and popular? 

Yes. 

Was he a little surprised that you were able to beat him? 

Oh, I think he was surprised, [laughter] I think the Demo¬ 
crats were probably surprised, too. I was surprised. My mother 
was surprised, [laughter] 

So that was quite a wonderful victory, then? 

I thought it was pretty good. We didn’t have the budgets 
then. Les Gray helped me raise money, and I don’t think we 
had over a twenty or thirty-thousand-dollar-budget, really, if 
we had that much. 

Most of your help was volunteer help? 

Oh, I didn’t have any paid help, at all. 

Now, you mentioned that when you started running you were not 
married, and that was part of the consideration. Why was that an 
issue? Do you feel like you had more time to devote to this? 

Well, I don’t know if they felt it , or I felt it, but I didn’t 
have the obligations of a family, and wife support, and I could 
live pretty frugally and could spend more time campaigning. I 
was a hard campaigner, I will say that. I didn’t waste much 
time. I’d get in my car, and I’d go up to Lovelock or Elko or 
Winnemucca. In those days we used to have the Republican 
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caravans that would go to Lovelock, and the Republican Party 
would have a barbecue, and we would be given a chance to 
speak. We’d do the same thing in Winnemucca and Elko and 
Reno and Vegas, but in the small towns it was more of an im¬ 
portant event. You didn’t have too many politicians running 
around trying to get your vote in those areas, and you got the 
Republican caravan coming through. It was a good opportu¬ 
nity to see what the horses looked like, and there was a good 
turnout. Lovelock had a good turnout, because I was born there, 
and my family was still prominent in the community, and that 
was a great barbecue that we had there. But all the small towns 
are pretty much that way—Winnemucca and Elko. 

You married your wife, Jane, in 1952 ? 

Yes. Just before we went back to Washington. 

So that marital status changed right in there somewhere ? 

Yes. Yes. Yes. 

Had you known her for some time? 

Not too long. I think we met while I was campaigning. I 
may have taken her out before. As I recall, she went to Lovelock. 
One of the phrases used to be, “I like Ike.” And I think she had 
sewn a skirt or something that said, “I like Cliff.” 

Those were fun days, and the Republican Party was enjoy¬ 
ing sort of a renewal. McCarran had dominated things for a 
long period of time, and the Democrats. Pittman had been gov¬ 
ernor; he was a Democrat. And Charlie Russell was elected in 
1950. He had been congressman, and I think he was defeated. 
Then he ran for governor against—was it Pittman? I think 
Charlie was governor when I ran for Congress, and I think I 
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went over to him and asked him how you campaign. I didn’t 
know anything about campaigning, and Charlie told me what 
his approach was. He says, “I never ask anybody to vote for 
me.” He said, “I think that puts them on the defensive. They 
may not be ready to commit, or they may lie to you.” He just 
said he introduced himself, and maybe they talked. “And I 
didn’t directly say, ‘I want you to vote for me.’” 

That was sort of the philosophy I used. I would say some¬ 
thing like, “Well, I appreciate any consideration,” you know. 
Early on, I was kind of an ardent Young Republican, who 
thought Herbert Hoover had been a fine man, who’d been vili¬ 
fied by the Democrats, and that many of the things he’d advo¬ 
cated were sound and actually had been adopted by FDR. [laugh¬ 
ter] Hoover was vilified, for a very fine man. Never any scan¬ 
dal of him, never chasing around with any women. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, I don’t think he accepted any money for his public 
service. 

I’d always been brought up to kind of like old Herbert. Dad 
was an ardent Republican, but Hoover wasn’t too popular in 
lots of parts of the state, particularly the working people. They’d 
done a hell of a job on running against Herbert Hoover. I think 
Charlie Michelson was the PR man for the Democrats, and 
Hoover was viewed as somebody who was against the working 
man and against the poor people, and they made it pretty well 
stick. As I say, I don’t think he accepted a cent for public ser¬ 
vice. He’d made some money in mining. He wasn’t wealthy to 
start out with. So he was independently well-off. 

When I started out campaigning, I might be up in Lovelock 
or Winnemucca. I went to all the bars and went down to the 
schools, shook hands, and passed out my little match folder. 
More people smoked in those days, and everybody liked 
matches. We’d talk about politics, and I would defend Herbert 
Hoover, and I probably won the arguments from the stand¬ 
point of having more facts and figures, which is understand- 
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able. The average working guy doesn’t care about that sort of 
thing. After a day or two of that I realized I might have pre¬ 
vailed in the debate, but I’d lost a vote. Nobody’s going to vote 
for somebody who is defending Herbert Hoover, or at least, 
not if they were inclined the other way. So I soon learned that 
that’s no way to campaign, and I cut that out. I’d meet people, 
introduce myself, and give the match folder, and stay away from 
anything controversial in politics, and leave. I think it was a 
successful technique. Now, others might say it was the dumb¬ 
est way in the world to proceed, but I just felt that I left with a 
good impression, and people would say, “Well, he’s not a bad- 
thinking, young man,” and I’d go on. If something came up, 
we’d talk about it, but I stayed off the controversy. 

I think it was a good technique, but, you know, in cam¬ 
paigning you never know what’s good or bad. You may think, 
and your campaign manager—if you had one—may think, “This 
is the greatest ad in the world. This is the greatest technique,” 
and they may be totally wrong. If you win, everything that’s 
done was sound and logical, reasonable, and persuasive. If you 
lose, then different consequences or conclusions are drawn. 

You question everything. So in 1952 when you won, then you were 
off to Washington? 

Yes. There was a recount requested by Baring, and they 
sent out some congressional people to recount. I forget, I didn’t 
win by very many votes—seven or eight hundred. I didn’t know 
anything about recounting or all this high-level maneuvering, 
but a team came out, and they checked the records, did some 
recounting. I think I might have gained a couple of votes, so I 
started off to Washington then. 

So you married and moved to Washington? 
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Yes. Lived happily ever after. 

Describe your experience in Washington, D.C. First of all, were 
you the only Nevada congressman? 

Yes, there was only one congressman from Nevada. I think 
there were three other states that had only one in the House of 
Representatives: Wyoming, Vermont, and I forget the other 
one. So I represented the whole state. I was awed. 

We got to Washington the day that Congress convened, 
and I had visions that they’d be up there debating important 
issues. So we had our car loaded with all of our goods; we found 
a parking lot near the Capitol, and we went and parked the 
car. I went up the hill to make sure I wasn’t going to miss any- 
thing, [laughter] I didn’t realize that it takes about a month to 
gear up, and for new people to become adjusted in their offices 
and so forth. 

While we were up on the Hill, or in the House Office Build- 
ing, somebody decided to break into our car and take clothes 
and things of value. We didn’t have too much of value, [laugh¬ 
ter] So that got some publicity, and I think I was even on TV. I 
think I’d made the observation that Republicans were con¬ 
cerned about the crooks and thieves that were in the nation’s 
capital. 

We were campaigning against the Democrats, you know, 
and there were some pretty sleazy operations under the Truman 
administration. Harry Vaughn and the Pink Coats, and the 
Alger Hiss thing. I think Harry was one of our better presi¬ 
dents, but in 1952 the Democrats didn’t go into the campaign 
with an entirely admirable record in some ways. I think China 
was lost to the communists. Let’s see, there was Alger Hiss, and 
Dean Acheson, as the secretary of state, said, “I will not turn 
my back on Alger Hiss.” Ike had a pretty clean record. He’d 
been victorious in Europe and did a stint as president of Co- 
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lumbia University. He was a very personable guy with a lot of 
credentials, so it was easy to equate the Democrats to the crooks 
and so forth. 

So crime itself teas not so much the issue as crime connected with 
politics? 

I think so. Yes. I don’t think the crime picture was really an 
important issue in those days, but anything political, you know, 
one party or the other is going to make the most of it. The 
Republicans had more ammunition than the Democrats in 
those days. As I say, I think Harry was a good president, but he 
had some people working with the party that were no asset, 
[laughter] There was a desire to have a clean sweep, and Ike 
was the conquering hero and a very personable man. The re¬ 
sults were that Ike was elected, and there was a Republican 
Congress, and I think the Senate was even, and then Taft died. 
It was a very narrow margin that the Republicans had in the 
Senate, and Taft’s death equalized it. 

McCarthy was a big factor in those days, and the press played 
that up. He was a greatly overrated influence. He never had 
any particular ability, I didn’t think. He became an alcoholic, 
or perhaps, he was an alcoholic then. He loved the publicity, 
and being anti-communist was a sure way to get favorable pub¬ 
licity. 

During that time, too, the Korean War would have taken placei 

Yes. I was in the reserves, and I think I was a major in the 
reserves. At one time, I had received a call to come back. I 
think this was before 1952. As I recall, I didn’t feel too kindly 
to being called back. I was trying to start a law practice, and I’d 
spent nearly four years in World War II, and I thought there 
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were others that were far more deserving of recognition by be- 
ing sent to Korea. I objected and was able to be eliminated 
from the recall. I stayed in the reserves, and I don’t know if I 
was in the reserves when I was elected, or not. I may have 
been. 

So by the time you went to Washington, was the Korean War over 
at that point? 

No, it wasn’t. It wasn’t over till, as I recall, Ike threatened 
to drop the hig bomb if they didn’t go back. We were finally 
able to succeed in peace in Korea, I guess, if you can call a 
divided Korea a peace, but Ike was very decisive on that. 

What were some of the other big issues that were going on at that 
time that you were dealing with? 

The economy was good. Ike got in at a great time. The war 
was over; the economy was strong. 

Do you recall any particular issues that Nevadans would have been 
specifically concerned about? 

I remember one issue, the Bricker Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. John Bricker was a senator from Ohio, and he was 
strongly opposed to the United States entering into the United- 
Nations-type agreements, for fear that would have an impact 
upon our constitutional rights. And it became quite an issue 
between the conservatives and the non-conservatives, and 
gained some strength. Eventually, it just sort of seemed to fade 
away, and I haven’t heard about the Bricker Amendment for 
years. As a matter of fact, I could hardly think of the name 
when you asked me about something, but it was a big issue. 
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Of course, the H-bomb was developed then. When was 
the first H-bomb fired? Was it 1953 or 1954? Sometime in there, 
and that was a concern of everybody. 

What were the concerns about it? 

Well, [laughter] I guess the biggest concern is that other 
countries would get it, and you don’t have to drop many H- 
bombs to pretty well decide the issue, either for or against you. 

I don’t recall the other burning issues. Other things seemed 
to be burning at the time, but with the passage of time, you can 
see that they’re probably politically generated. 

Overall, how would you say that experience was in Washington, 
D.C.? Was it something that you enjoyed being involved in? 

It was exciting. You were in a loge seat at the biggest three- 
ring circus in the world, you know, and there were some very 
able people back there and some very dedicated people. For a 
young man from Lovelock it was quite exciting. There was a 
good social life. I never particularly cared for that, but Jane, as 
a young lady, enjoyed going to the embassies, and they had 
formal ways. You know, you would leave your card, and she 
and some other congressional wives of first-termers would get 
together, and she liked the opportunity to go to the White 
House. I wasn’t even particularly interested in going to the 
White House. I figured old Ike was busy doing other things, 
and that we shouldn’t impose on him by descending on the 
White House and shaking his hand, but I went. There’s a pic¬ 
ture of Ike and me up there. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce had that desk blotter 
holder made up. It was a very attractive thing, and they wanted 
me to present it to Ike down at the White House, so that was 
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“It was exciting. You were in a loge seat at the biggest three-ring circus in 
the world. ...” Young shaking hands with Eisenhower. 


the occasion for that picture. I presume it must be among his 
memoirs or various items that he’s collected over the years, or 
received. I thought he was a very able man. I’ve heard him 
talk, oh, probably, three or four times in small groups and din- 
ners, and I was impressed with him. All the Democratic critics 
used to say, “Your syntax is mixed up,” or this or that, but I 
never heard that sort of thing. I heard a man that was very able 
and forthright, candid, and persuasive. He was not really a polb 
tician in some ways, but he was a very able politician, and I’ve 
always been a great admirer of his. 

Did you think that you’d found your niche in politics? Was that 
something that you wanted to continue doing then? 
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Oh, I enjoyed it, Vikki. It was a hard-working job, and I 
have traditionally gone all out in these jobs. I used to come 
back to the state in between sessions and have congressional 
clinics around the state in various towns—in Lovelock, 
Winnemucca, Boulder City. We would invite people in for a 
couple hours to tell us of their problems, and sometimes we 
would then get in touch with the appropriate agency in Wash¬ 
ington. They were quite popular, and I didn’t miss an opportu¬ 
nity to speak at a service club or various groups. There were, 
undoubtedly, much better congressmen than me, but there 
weren’t too many that worked harder, [laughter] 

So when your four years was up, 1 did you run again? 

I decided to run for the Senate against Alan Bible. Alan 
had indicated he wasn’t going to run, and so I thought, “Well, 
this is an opportunity.” So I indicated I would run, and then, 
some of the Democrats probably felt that maybe I posed a threat 
to that seat, so they persuaded Alan to come back in, and so 
Alan and I raced against each other. 

Would you have gone for that, had you known from the beginning 
that he was going to run for that seat? 

I don’t know. It’s hard to say, forty-three years later, what I 
would have done. I’ve got to say this though, that even being a 
congressman representing the whole state and going back and 
spending most of the summer in congressional clinics and look¬ 
ing at problems—they were the grazing lands or Lake Mead or 
mining—keeps you busy and causes you, really, to neglect your 
family. I had a stepson when we were married, and I think I 
had one daughter, my oldest daughter, when I ran for the Sen¬ 
ate. I think another daughter was on the way, and I think I felt, 
“Well, it’s a good life in lots of ways, but I’ve got an obligation 
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to family, and I am going high speed all the time now.” [laugh- 
ter] You finish one race, and you’re into another race every two 
years when you’re in the House. I thought, “Well, I might as 
well either get in it for six years and have more freedom, or get 
out and go back and practice law.” So I got out and went back 
to practice law. I lost, and it wasn’t too bad a defeat. It was less 
than five thousand votes, but one vote will do the job, you 
know. 

You are describing mixed feelings about that loss, then? 

Yes. I enjoyed associations back there, and I think Jane 
enjoyed the opportunity to go to the various diplomatic homes. 
On weekends we used to travel, see the Civil War battlefields, 
Gettysburg or Bull Run, and there’s so much to do and see 
around that area. It’s rich in history and scenery, but I was so 
busy I didn’t see a lot of it. I don’t think I ever visited 
Smithsonian Institute till after I left Congress. I was over at 
the Supreme Court once, when my father was sworn in, and I 
was sworn in, but other than that I’d never listened to any of 
the arguments. You’re just so busy. If you try and keep up with 
things, you don’t have time to enjoy the great opportunities 
that are everywhere in the Washington area. 

You mentioned that you were feeling some pressure to spend more 
time with your family, too? 

Well, yes. I could see where problems would develop if you 
are campaigning all the time. Reminds me of that story of the 
little guy who was in the cemetery, and he saw this ghost chas¬ 
ing him, and he ran, and the ghost ran after him, and finally, 
the little guy was so tired he sat down, and the ghost came up 
and said, “That was some race we had.” 
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The little guy said, “Yes. And soon as I get rested up we’re 
going to have another one.” 

That’s what it felt likei 

And that’s what it felt like. Yes. 

Constant race. 

Yes. 


Note 

1. Young was elected to the U. S. Congress twice—first in 1952, and 
then again in 1954—for a total of four years. 
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S O YOU WERE defeated by Alan Bible in the Senate race, and 
you and the family were headed back to Reno. Tell me what 
happened then. Did you stay involved in politics ? 

Yes, I did. I wasn’t sure where I was going to practice. I 
went down to Vegas and looked at the possibilities of practic¬ 
ing law there, and I decided to return to Reno where I opened 
my law office. For awhile I was in with Les Gray, and then an 
opportunity arose to enter into another partnership with Fran 
Breen, who I did a lot of hunting with, Russ McDonald, and 
another lawyer. Bill Cashill had died. He’d been a very promi¬ 
nent lawyer and represented some leading people: Norman 
Biltz and maybe even Cord [Errett Lobban Cord]. He had a 
good practice, so he’d been friendly with Fran and Russ, and 
we thought we could form a partnership and keep that busi¬ 
ness intact. 

So I broke up with Les and entered into this new relation¬ 
ship, and sometime during that period of time I was in the 
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building where Lester Summerfield was practicing. He was a 
prominent Nevada attorney, who in the closing years repre¬ 
sented Major Fleischmann and the Fleischmann family and 
trust. I remember talking to Lester one time. He had run for 
the Senate. He had been D.A. and involved in politics. He 
indicated to me that in his opinion it was pretty hard to mix 
politics and a law practice. About that time I decided, “Well, 
I’ll just stay practicing law and not try and run for statewide or 
national office.” So I more or less gave up any intention of 
running for governor or congressman or senator, and decided 
to stay and practice law. 

What did you base that decision on, primarily? 

Family. When you’re campaigning and seeking office, you 
just have to neglect your family. You can’t spend the time with 
them that you probably should. Now, I realize that some people 
have been very successful with that, and they’ve combined a 
political career with the family responsibilities, and have done 
it very well. 

And the law practice can be pretty busy, too. Did you find, though, 
that it allowed you more time with your family? 

Well, I was home all the time, [laughter] When you’re cam¬ 
paigning, particularly, you’re on the road all the time. You get 
the invitations, and you’re gone. You come back, get to Wash¬ 
ington, and there are a billion things that have to be done 
there. I recall looking at Pat McCarran’s family. Pat had what— 
four or five kids? I’m not sure he had a happy home life, but 
one of his daughters, Norinne, as I recall, was an alcoholic. 
She worked for the Library of Congress. He had a boy, Sam, 
who was very bright and became a doctor, but he had some 
problems, too, and, I think, alcoholic related. He eventually ended 
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up in Eureka as a physician, and I think he went down hill 
from then. Pat was a very able guy. He always treated me well, 
and I stayed out of his way, because he was a ranking senator, 
and even though the Republicans controlled Congress, he 
pretty well ran the judiciary committee. As I say, he always was 
good to me, and I sure didn’t go out of my way to criticize Pat. 
Then he had a heart attack down in Hawthorne, as I recall, in 
1954, and died on the platform, or as he was leaving the plat- 
form. He’s the only Nevadan for whom there is a statue back in 
the Statuary Hall in Washington, D.C.—a guy of tremendous 
ability and a great D. A. and a fine lawyer. 

But there was, evidently, some price in terms of his familyi 

Yes. I’m not intimate with it, whether he had those prob- 
lems. I had heard that he was never particularly happily mar- 
ried, but that I don’t know. 

But at any rate, that was an example that made you even more sure 
you wanted to spend time with your family ? 

I think Lester Summerfield expressed those sentiments, too, 
that it’s pretty hard to serve two or twenty different masters. 
When you’re in politics you have a lot of people who have 
your ear and want your support or comfort, but fortunately 
there’s no shortage of people who want to run for office. Ah 
though, I don’t think that people like congressional service 
now as much as they did. Back in those days, very few people 
quit, but the trend now is that you’re surprised at those who 
don’t quit. For example, Dick Bryan is not going to run. Dick is 
a very able senator and a good friend of mine. I would support 
him if he were running, but he apparently has decided to not 
run again. I’m sure he’ll have lots of opportunities for income, 
but Dick’s back and forth from the state to Washington, D.C., 
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and he can’t have a very strong home life. Of course, his kids 
are all raised, and Bonnie has been a great help to him. Some¬ 
body was saying that she doesn’t particularly like it back there. 
In addition, it can be a pretty artificial sort of life. 

Were you starting to say that there’s also a difference now in the 
respect or the prestige of serving in Congress? 

I think there is now. I haven’t conducted any polls, but I 
think .... 

We’re pretty hard on our politiciansi 

Yes, we are. Now, I think we revered them more, we hon¬ 
ored them more in days gone by, but today, they’re criticized at 
the drop of a hat, and sometimes unjustly. Groups are politi¬ 
cally active, and if they’re not supported by a senator or con¬ 
gressman, they feel that he must be crooked or on the take or 
obtuse, or else he would see the merits of their particular posi¬ 
tion. I think it’s unfair to many of our public servants that we 
adopt that attitude, but it’s very fashionable to criticize people 
these days. 

When you started back into your law practice and went into the 
firm with Les Gray first, and then went with Fran Breen, were 
there any cases that come to mind that were significant, that you 
worked on during that period of time ? 

I don’t recall anything that was truly outstanding. 

What types of cases were you handling1 

We had general practice, and later, I got into a specialty 
field of personal injury. Jerry Whitehead eventually joined our 
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firm as a clerk and as a partner, and Jerry and I used to handle 
the personal injury cases, to a large extent. We had a reason- 
able amount of success, but we had just run-of-the-mill cases, 
you know, whatever divorce cases we could get. There were 
some prominent people who came out for divorces. Estates— 
of course, everybody envisions being involved in an estate like 
the Fleischmann estate, but I can’t say there was anything that 
we did that was outstanding. 

We handled a run-of-the-mill group of cases. We had a few 
murder cases, but we didn’t do much criminal law. These were 
court-appointed cases back in the old days. When I say “the 
old days,” I mean the 1950s. [laughter] We didn’t have a public 
defender system, and you might get a call from the judge saying 
he’d like to appoint you to represent this defendant, and you’d 
always say, “Yes, sir.” We had some interesting cases there. 

Everybody took turns? Is that how it worked? 

Yes, pretty much. That was the case in the federal system, 
where, if you wanted to practice in the federal court, you would 
be assigned to report over there, maybe, with six or eight other 
attorneys on a particular day, and the cases would come up, 
and the judge would—if they needed an attorney—appoint 
somebody right then. You’d go out and confer with them. You 
might come back and plead, or you might say, “Your Honor, we 
need additional time before we can go to trial on this.” Now, of 
course, you have public defenders, and it’s become big busi¬ 
ness, and cases are longer and more expensive. Gosh, the 
Priscilla Ford case—she ran over and killed seven people and 
injured about twenty, and that trial took almost six months. 
Of course, there were some interruptions, but Cal Dunlap was 
running for Congress. He was a D.A., a young fellow, who had 
been appointed public defender, and he wanted to make a name 
for himself. 
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That was a 1970s case? 

I would say so. It’s almost twenty years, right now, and enor¬ 
mously expensive. And Priscilla is still alive, and I think she’s 
somewheres in the federal court now. These cases just never 
seem to end. We’ve got almost a hundred people—no, ninety 
people—on death row, and what have we executed, seven or 
eight? Most of these people on death row, I haven’t seen too 
many that really grab your sympathy. They’re brutal crimes. 
You don’t have husbands killing wives, or girlfriends. They’re 
much worse than that. You wonder how they survive in the 
system so long, and the public wonders, too. Of course, some 
people oppose the death penalty, and they’re happy to see the 
delay, but it’s enormously expensive. 

And part of that is turning to the public defenders? 

Public defender. 

When you were practicing law, that would have been a much shorter 
case? 

Much shorter. 

Somebody would have been recruited to handle it? 

Yes. I think they got pretty good representation. I remem¬ 
ber a couple of murder cases we had, and we worked hard. We 
went out and did our own investigating, and you didn’t have 
all this psychiatric help you have now. [laughter] I think the 
tradition was that you alleged insanity as a defense, which rarely 
succeeds, but what else do you do when you’re a defense coun¬ 
selor? You’ve got to grab at any opportunity. I think the court 
would generally allow a hundred and fifty or two hundred dol- 
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lars for a psychiatric examination. We had certain psychiatrists 
that we’d go to on the defense side, and they would always find 
the inmate mentally incapable. Then, the prosecution always 
had somebody, generally out of ‘Frisco, who would come up 
and examine the same defendant, and he always found him to 
be mentally competent. The jury, generally, decided they were 
mentally competent. Insanity is a defense that rarely succeeded 
in Nevada. It was kind of a game, but now it’s become a more 
expensive game. 

Because the price has gone up substantially? 

The price has gone up. 

From two hundred dollars? 

Two hundred, I think. In a case down in Vegas, where this 
young girl was killed down by the border there, if I’m not mis¬ 
taken, the court granted $10,000 for examination. Now, they 
plea-bargained. Whether the money was ever paid, I don’t know, 
but that’s the sort of thing that’s happened. Expert testimony, 
and I don’t know how much it costs to try somebody. You can’t 
say, because they vary. We do know that with Priscilla Ford, 
which is the longest case, there are about 130 volumes of testi¬ 
mony now. I think at trial, there was about 114 or 117, and it’s 
gone on and on and on. 

And to you, that’s an example of how this is not workingi 

Well, it’s hard to say whether it’s working or not. I think 
the thirteen states that don’t have the death penalty, that you 
generally will have life without possibility of parole, and this is 
very expensive, too. You have special facilities where you keep 
your death-row inmates. Ours are kept over in a wing in the 
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Ely prison, but it’s segregated. It would really be cheaper to buy 
these people an annual ticket to go around the world on a boat 
than to keep them in prison. It’s not a very good comparison, 
but that’s true. 

I don’t think we’ve ever found anybody innocent. A couple 
of cases we changed the death to “life without [parole].” Once 
because of the youth of the defendant, and another time there 
was an Afro-American, and we felt that they had a prior con¬ 
viction that might have arisen during the civil rights period of 
unrest, and that, perhaps, that was unfair. So we changed that 
to life without possibility of parole. 

I don’t know what the answer is. I firmly believed in the 
death penalty. I think there are some people who just forfeited 
their right to live. Now, if you had unlimited resources, you 
could perhaps justify it, but I’d rather take that money and 
spend it for some poor kid who would not otherwise have an 
educational opportunity, or to build more parks or better high¬ 
ways. 

We only have ninety on death row. We’re the highest per 
capita in the country, but it’s got to be enormously expensive. 
It runs into millions of dollars every year, and they go on and 
on. The ones that we’ve executed are largely people who say, 
“Oh, to hell with it. I don’t want to stay in the system any 
longer.” Priscilla Ford changed her mind, and she’s still in the 
system and going strong. Whether she’ll ever be executed or 
not may be subject to question. She’s got two things going for 
her: her race and her sex. We haven’t executed a woman in 
Nevada since the Potts were executed for killing somebody up 
in Wells before the turn of the century. These are difficult, 
difficult questions. 


No easy answers to that. 
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None that I see. As I say, I grew up in Lovelock, and I’m 
probably more conservative than a lot of people. I believed in 
the death penalty. There are certain rules, and you violate those 
rules, I think you’ve forfeited your right to stick around, par- 
ticularly at our expense, [laughter] 

Did you feel that way all the way through your career as an attorney 
and a justice, or have you arrived at that? 

I think so. No. I think so. We didn’t have the death pen- 
alty for a period ten years prior to 1970, and we’ve got more 
people on death row now than were ever executed in Nevada. 
Of course, in the earlier days it was a counry'Operated penalty. 
I mean, they were executed by a sheriff of the county, like the 
Potts up in Elko, but now, it’s under the state. 

You mentioned working in the federal court system when you were 
an attorney. Were you working in district court, federal court, all of 
the different court systems as an attorney? 

Well, you didn’t have to work in the federal court, but if 
you wanted to handle cases in the federal court—civil cases— 
you had to be available to accept these assignments, and you 
were not paid for them. It was on the house. That was part of 
the obligation we had for the privilege of appearing in federal 
court. 

And teas that something you wanted? 

Yes. I think if you were going to be a complete attorney, 
you had to be able to practice in the federal court. In the state 
courts there wasn’t that stipulation that you had to take cases. 
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I don’t recall all the prominent attorneys ever being appointed, 
but they may have done their time earlier on. 

We didn’t have the crime rate then. In 1950 we only had, 
maybe, 250 people in the state prison system. Now, we’re over 
9,000. We never had very many on death row, because they 
generally executed them. Now, we got ninety, and we got the 
problems that come along with age. A lot of these people are 
young, in their twenties and thirties, but they’re going to be 
there for a long period of time. They’re going to develop the 
medical problems that afflict those of advancing years, and we 
know who’s going to have to pay for that. If the medical treat' 
ment is poor, their heirs will probably turn around and sue the 
state. So, we have a bear by the tail, that’s expensive to hang 
on and difficult to let go. 

I can see we add to the inventory about five or six people 
on death row every year. So we don’t execute them very fast, 
and that may even go up. So another ten years, we’ll have, 
maybe, 140 on death row, and for every person on death row, it 
means less money for the university and for grades one through 
twelve, and means fewer parks. 

I imagine now the death-row people must cost. . . well, if 
you had a hundred, and it cost thirty, forty thousand a year to 
keep them, that’s four million, and it probably costs more than 
that, and that doesn’t count the attorney fees or the D. A.’s and 
the public defenders. It used to be that you only had one attor¬ 
ney appointed, sometimes two. I remember we had a death 
case once, and we had two appointed. It’s big bucks now. 

We had one case about four or five years ago, where a young 
gal was in the state public defenders office. This young lady 
was a good attorney. She worked for the court for awhile. Gen¬ 
erally, you have a 30-page brief limitation, but she had over 
120 pages in her brief, not counting the appendices. She had 
57 issues that she perceived. Now, you’re lucky if you can get 3 
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or 4 good issues in a murder case, but she was obviously emo¬ 
tionally involved. So the poor old prosecutor probably felt ob¬ 
ligated to respond, so he had 90 pages, and then, the young 
lady responded with a reply brief, and I think it was 80 or 90 
pages. Now, we’ve got to read all that. Somebody pays for all 
that, and then, we didn’t find anything that persuaded us any 
relief should be granted, although they went in the federal sys¬ 
tem, and then they came back, and we just considered it again 

The issue was that there were only five women on the jury, 
and the women might have been excused because of a gender 
bias. We considered that, and it was a new issue. We’d had the 
same problem before with regard to blacks—racial bias—and 
we didn’t feel there was any intentional effort on the part of 
the people in Winnemucca to exclude women as women. Now, 
if they were opposed to the death penalty, or they had some 
questions, I think the D.A. challenged them, but here that 
comes back from the Ninth Circuit, and we have to send up to 
Winnemucca. 

It comes back to us. Here was a guy who brutally killed two 
people, but that’s the way the technicalities work, and I’m sure 
you’re not familiar with these technicalities. What do they say? 
“The law is an island of discretion surrounded by a sea of tech¬ 
nicalities,” or something along that line. But these are expen¬ 
sive technicalities. In the old days, when Mr. and Mrs. Potts 
were hung in Elko, these technicalities wouldn’t have been 
very persuasive. But this fellow—-I guess he’s been on death 
row five or six years already, and maybe he’ll last out another 
six or eight years, maybe more. The case is still pending. 

I’m reminded of Chappie’s method, where it was pretty cut and 
dried, and it was more black and white. Now, there’s more shades 
of gray, more technicalities that you’ve seen. All that has increased 
over your time. 
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That’s right. Very much so. I can’t blame the public de¬ 
fenders. It’s kind of like a game. I mean, they’re charged with 
doing the best they can to save the life of this no-good bum, 
and they do it, and the reflection, probably, is on the courts for 
allowing this sort of thing to go on, but many of the courts 
have been loaded, and they’ve got other crises and are reluc¬ 
tant to expedite things when the counsel can say, “Well, this is 
a person’s life here, and he’s not really guilty. He didn’t have 
the necessary mental intent or the capacity.” And you know, if 
it was on his nickel, it might be different, [laughter] 




State Legislature 


S O AFTER ABOUT ten years in your legal practice you went 
back into the political arena. Tell me why you did that. 

Well, largely because I was interested in the environment. 
We’d had reapportionment. Washoe County, I think, was en¬ 
titled to six senators. This was in an area where I had a lot of 
interest, particularly in the environment. Being inside, voting 
in the legislature, I could do more than on the outside, trying 
to lobby somebody else to vote. 

In those days, serving in the state senate didn’t preclude a 
law practice. I would go to the office in the morning and get 
the mail and dictate responses and then go over to Carson City 
to the legislature, where generally committees didn’t meet till 
about ten. Then I would get off late in the afternoon and go 
back and check things at the law office. However, things started 
to change gradually as the state grew in population, and the 
demands on legislators were much greater. When I first went 
to the legislature I think there were nine lawyers, or people 
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who’d been trained in law, in the senate alone. With the pas¬ 
sage of time, more and more lawyers just couldn’t devote the 
time, particularly, if you were from southern Nevada. I think 
some, perhaps, may have had long range political objectives, 
but if you were just there to serve in the senate, it was tough to 
justify that kind of time, because the pay wasn’t very great. 

And even though our legislature meets every two years, it was a 
year round job, in terms of committee meetings? 

To some extent. Not so much, I would say, until after 1967. 
It didn’t change overnight, but it was apparent that many of 
the problems required more time than could be devoted to solv¬ 
ing that problem during the legislative session. So the practice 
grew up of establishing special committees that would meet in 
the interim period to get the more in-depth study of certain 
problems, and life just became more complex. The budget has 
tripled or quadrupled since those days, and there are numerous 
problems. So, along about 1979, I decided that it just wasn’t 
worth spending that kind of time. I was neglecting my law prac¬ 
tice. It probably wasn’t fair to my colleagues in the firm, al¬ 
though I didn’t have a draw when I was in the session, but the 
work accumulates, and you don’t get enough compensation by 
way of recruiting new clients, merely because you’re a state 
senator. So, I decided not to run again in 1980, I think it was. 

You said that it was environmental interest that took you back into 
serving in the legislature. What kinds of environmental issues came 
up during that time period that you were serving ? 

Oh, I’ve always been interested in the outdoors, and in 
parks. When I was in Congress, Jane and I used to travel across 
the country, going from park to park whenever we could, [laugh¬ 
ter] I was active in the Bureau of Reclamation while I was in 
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Congress, and the Bureau of Grazing. I spent a lot of time in 
the field with federal officials, and so I came back. 

Tom Cooke and I were interested in parks, and one of the 
first things that I did was have the county commissioners ap¬ 
point a committee to study our parks. We came up with a rec¬ 
ommendation for a park program for the county, and we sold a 
bond issue for a million dollars, which doesn’t sound like much 
today, but it was a pretty good sum in those days, and it was a 
very successful program. We expanded the parks, Bowers Man¬ 
sion and Davis Creek and Washoe Lake and near Gerlach. It 
was a good, well-balanced program. Then, we sold another is¬ 
sue, or got the county commissioners to put it on the ballot, for 
about, I think, two or three million dollars. 

I think Washoe has one of the best park systems in the 
state, and one of the better ones, I’m sure, in the nation. It’s a 
program that’s been enthusiastically supported. 

When I was elected to the state senate, I felt there might 
be a conflict, so I resigned as a member of the Washoe County 
Park Commission, and I pushed for parks on the state level. I 
think we were successful in getting a five-million-dollar bond 
issue from the legislature. I’ve always been interested in hunt¬ 
ing and fishing, and this sort of led to my support of bills and 
appropriations for that purpose in the state legislature. Then, 
the Sagebrush Rebellion came along, and I was opposed to that. 

Why were you opposed to it? 

Oh, I didn’t think it was a sound idea, but it was politically 
popular. I think there was only one vote against it in the as¬ 
sembly, and this young fellow’s wife, I think, worked for the 
Bureau of Land Management. I think there were three of us 
who voted against it in the senate: Jim Kosinski and, I think, 
Mary Gojack, or maybe Jeanie Ford. It was controversial, and 
it was sort of sweeping the West. Arizona passed it, and I think 
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it hung up in California, but it was the Sagebrush Rebellion. 
What could be more appealing than these poor cowboys fight- 
ing against a bad federal government, who was doing all these 
terrible things to the cowboys, [laughter] 

Actually, the cowboys were being pretty widely subsidized, 
but they were very politically effective, and they are nice guys. 
In the state senate Norm Glaser was very popular. Dean Rhodes 
is still there—very popular. And there were other supporters. 
Rick Blakemore was not a cowboy, but he was involved in min¬ 
ing from Tonopah, and that was the side of the people riding 
the white chargers. 

I was opposed to it, and I was speaking against it, and I 
remember we had a hearing over in Carson. The big commit¬ 
tee room over there was full. They bussed people in from Battle 
Mountain and out in the boonies. I think all the logical argu¬ 
ments were really on my side, and I was down there talking. 

I’d been up in another committee meeting, and I asked to 
be called when I could speak, and I came down, and there was 
this sullen-looking group watching me, and they weren’t sup¬ 
portive. One elderly lady—oh, I think she was from Battle 
Mountain—had a cane, and she got up and said ... I was never 
quite sure exactly what she said, but I got the import of her 
message. She said something to the effect, “We didn’t come 
here to listen to this son of a bitch. He ought to be lynched,” or 
something along that line, [laughter] But I was kind of enjoy¬ 
ing myself. I was kind of needling them and telling them jokes, 
and I wasn’t winning a soul, but I couldn’t have won one any¬ 
way. 

Your position was not popular? 

My position was not the prevailing position. But they 
couldn’t win. What they wanted was to take over about 87 
percent of the federal land and give it to the state. The state 
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had never done a good job managing its lands. When Nevada 
became a state, it was given two sections in each township, as 
part of a grant. We had the worst record of stewardship of any 
state, because we don’t have very good land, and some of the 
sections were on top of Mt. Rose, and some out, probably, in 
the flat by Lovelock, or in a desert. So the state leaders said to 
the federal government, “Give us a million or so acres in lieu 
of that, and we’ll transfer all that land back to you. Charge us a 
dollar and a quarter an acre.” That sounded reasonable enough 
to the people in Congress, and they said sure, and they gave us 
the “in lieu” rights. 

Well, Nevada was not experiencing very favorable eco¬ 
nomic times, following the decline of the Comstock Lode, and 
a lot of politicians and some legislators started buying these “in 
lieu” rights at a dollar-twenty-five cents an acre. It was like 
high-grading the ore out of a mine, and the “in lieu” rights 
went down to about nothing. Some of these people made hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of dollars. That’s what I always put up as 
one of the biggest arguments, that we’ve got a great state re¬ 
source now that we can use for parks and so forth, but if we 
convey all this land to the state, it doesn’t have the resources 
to manage the land. The federal government now pays mil¬ 
lions each year to supervise the land—the Bureau of Land 
Management to manage the mining and so forth. The state 
simply doesn’t have the resources to do that, if it had the will, 
but that doesn’t really persuade people who are out in Battle 
Mountain, or cowboys who had visions of buying up the land 
they’re now using for grazing purposes at a dollar and a quarter 
an acre, or thereabouts. 

So it sailed through the Nevada Legislature, sailed through 
Arizona. I think it was bogged down, I don’t know, past Idaho. 
It passed probably six or seven states, but it was such a crazy 
idea that Congress wasn’t going to ever concede to that. They 
might have made some concessions and given some land, but 
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one of the reasons why Nevada is such a nice place, is because 
of the vast amount of public land that’s still available. You can 
go out, and your husband can go out, and camp, and look for 
rocks, or go hunting. If that were in the state’s possession, it 
would be sold out, and you would have companies like North 
American buying some land, which they did, and if they put 
up, you could have Japanese companies. You could have any- 
body buying the land, and pretty soon there wouldn’t be any 
land available for public use. 

Did you lose support from your constituency over your position on 
this? 

Oh, I did some, but I think, eventually, I gained. I gained 
some national prominence as a result of that in some of these 
books. I became sort of a champion for the underdog against 
the powerful grazing, mining, lumbering interests. I was on the 
board of the National Wildlife Federation at that time, and I 
think that eventually made it possible for me to become presi- 
dent of the National Wildlife Federation. It wasn’t calculated 
to turn out that way, hut I think it just did. 

It’s totally a foolish idea to think we should turn that land 
over to the private sector, but James Watt was Secretary of the 
Interior at that time, and he was a great one for getting the 
government out of public lands. Some of the mining compa¬ 
nies probably wanted it, because we’ve had some unusual things, 
like the old mining law of eighteen-sixty-something-or-other. 
I forget the year of the basic mining law. There have been min¬ 
ing companies that, for a few thousand dollars, have gained 
land with ore deposits of billions of dollars. Of course, with oil, 
which is handled on a different basis, they pay on what they 
get. There are some people who wanted to change hard-rock 
mining the same way, as with gravel. It came very close once, I 
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The Youngs at a National Wildlife Federation meeting in Milwau- 
kee, 1982. 


think, four or six years ago. I think it was only one vote in the 
Senate. 

Eventually, it will probably be changed. In the old days, 
the idea of mining claims had some merit, because the West 
was unsettled, and the idea was that if these people go out and 
locate mining claims and do so much work, they should be 
able to apply to get a patent to the land, but I think that is no 
longer valid. Sometimes the patents would have the water in 
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the area or the trees, and it was abused. It probably had the 
purpose, initially, but with a tremendous population increase 
and the desire for recreational opportunities, the old mining 
law, under which much of the West was settled, was just no 
longer applicable. 

How did you get started in your work with the National Wildlife 
Federation? How did you get started serving on the board? 

Oh, I think, because of my participation at the state level. 
I’ve always been interested in hunting and fishing from the 
time I was a kid in Lovelock, and so I joined the Nevada Wild- 
life Federation and became a member of the board. They were 
looking for members, you know, [laughter] Anybody who will 
work. 

I eventually became president, and I was elected to the board 
of the National Wildlife Federation. They would have regional 
representatives who would come around and attend our meet¬ 
ings, and one of these, Ray Arnett, recommended me for a 
position on the national board, which I accepted and met some 
very fine people and got a little broader vision of the whole 
thing, hut of course, the National Wildlife Federation would 
be totally opposed to the Sagebrush Rebellion, so that appealed 
to me. 

What were some of the accomplishments while you were on the 
Nevada Wildlife Federation and the National Wildlife Federation 
that you felt were significant and are, perhaps, still significanti 

Well, I don’t know if I can really point to any there, be¬ 
cause the Nevada Wildlife Federation is just a loose conglom¬ 
eration of people who like to hunt and fish and camp. We 
watched state legislation, and after I got in the legislature we 
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eventually changed the Fish and Wildlife Department’s orga¬ 
nization. 

Changed it howl 

Well, the different way of representation. There used to be 
a representative from each county, and I think Esmeralda 
County probably had as much representation as Clark County. 
So we made it more efficient. Again, that wasn’t without con¬ 
troversy. Of course, whenever you’re dealing with Fish and 
Game, and Parks, you’re right in the midst of controversy, be¬ 
cause you’re taking a resource used for one purpose and putting 
it to another purpose. 

A resource that could be used for business versus for recreation? 

Right. For multiple use. A lot of the people want to get 
title, would get title, and there’d be no multiple use. It’d be the 
use for mining, or maybe the use for raising cows, and the ranges 
have been badly abused over the years. Probably no state had 
more abuse than Nevada’s ranges from the romantic cowboys. 
They were rugged people in the early days, 1860s, I’d say, nine¬ 
teenth century. They came into an area that didn’t have a whole 
lot—Nevada’s got the most sparse vegetation, the smallest 
amount of rain—and they made something out of it, but they 
also abused it badly. You take the cheat grass. That’s a product 
of the over grazing. We probably wouldn’t have the cheat grass 
if we didn’t have the grazing, and there are some other weeds 
that have come in for the same reason. 

Of course, the stockmen would get up on their hind legs 
and go for their six-guns if you alleged they had not taken care 
of the land, but they weren’t the greatest stewards in the world, 
because their livelihood is affected by it. The truth is that much 
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of our conservation problems were caused by overgrazing and 
abuses, and of course, the mustangs didn’t help, but they’ve 
pretty well been controlled now. That shows you how emo¬ 
tional conservation issues have become. 

The mustangs are a good example of how emotional it becomes, 
because people like them out running free. 

That’s right. The logic and rationality go out the window 
when you’re dealing with those mustangs, some of whom are 
hammerheaded, undersized, poorly shaped horses. There have 
been some good mustangs in the past, and, of course, the army 
at the turn of the century put in good horses out there to in¬ 
crease the mustangs for the cavalry, but a lot of them over the 
years have not been great credits to the wild horse family, [laugh¬ 
ter] 

A number of our prominent legislators were stockmen, and 
they didn’t like mustangs. One was Floyd Lamb, who was chair¬ 
man of the finance committee and a good legislator. Norm 
Glaser was another cattleman from Elko. They had visions of 
the mustangs proliferating and over-using the range, and this 
was back in the days of “Wildhorse Annie” or a little after. She 
was a celebrated friend of the mustangs, because they were 
rounding up the mustangs and shooting them and tying tires 
around their neck, or roping them and selling them for dog 
food. 

So the mustang sentiment and support of mustangs was 
pretty strong, and probably, actually, in numbers far greater than 
the stockmen, because there are relatively few stockmen, al¬ 
though they exerted some influence. Before reapportionment, 
they pretty well dominated the state legislature. 

So there was a bill up to make the desert bighorn sheep the 
state animal. I had an amendment prepared to delete bighorn 
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sheep and put in mustang as the state animal. I know it didn’t 
have any chance of succeeding, but I wanted to needle, par¬ 
ticularly, Floyd and some of the others about the importance of 
the mustang being the great animal who had defied odds, and 
despite being chased and shot and so forth and so on, was still 
a viable force, whereas the desert bighorn sheep, which hadn’t 
even been able to withstand the challenge of the domestic sheep 
with diseases, was not a fitting subject to be the state animal. 

Oh, I had a speech worked up, and it went over pretty well. 
It was reprinted in whole by the Reno Evening Gazette. I knew 
I couldn’t pass it, so I was seated in the back, and Floyd and Jim 
Gibson were up front. I talked to my colleagues in the senate 
and said, “I don’t expect you to vote for this, but I would like to 
do this. When we put it up to vote, vote for it, and then before 
the secretary announces the vote, you can change your vote.” 
And they all did that. Poor old Floyd, who hates mustangs with 
a passion—he damn-near had a heart attack when [laughter] 
he heard everybody going to delete bighorn sheep, which is a 
magnificent animal, and put in lieu thereof the mustang. 

It was sort of a set-up, just so you could get at him? 

Oh, it was a set-up. Yes. 

And he never realized that? 

Not when it was going on, but after they changed their 
vote, Floyd came back and shook my hand. Then he came up 
again, and I had another speech prepared, even though I knew 
I was going to lose, but it never was quite as good as the first 
speech, hut the first was pretty well received and publicized. I 
was quoting William James and so forth and so on. But mus¬ 
tang goes on. And they do eat a lot of grasses, no doubt about 
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it, and they do it 365 days a year. Whereas, cows, for the most 
part, in the northern part of the state, they come on in May 
and get off in October, whatever it is, but those mustangs are 
nibbling away, and they’ve done some damage, and we haven’t 
solved that problem. 

People are adopting the mustangs, but they don’t follow 
their careers very much. I’m sure a lot of those have been slaugh¬ 
tered and sold. I think most Nevadans, if you’re not a cow¬ 
boy—I say “cowboy” meaning a stock owner—enjoy seeing 
mustangs. I know I do. Up around Virginia City and out west 
of Lovelock in the flats. There’s some pretty good animals. I 
really think we ought to upgrade the stock. Wouldn’t be a true 
mustang. Of course, what is a true mustang? Even now, we don’t 
know what a true mustang is. We ought to open it up so people 
could hunt them like they do deer. This is an idea that’s not 
going to fly. 

I was going to say, that would be another one of your unpopular 
positions ' 1 

Oh, yes. I would have the mustang lovers after me. 

You would, definitely. 

But it would seem to me you could upgrade them, and get 
the old hammerheads and others, and capture them, and maybe 
make dog food out of them, or something, but build up the 
species. 

What is a hammerhead? I don’t know what that is. 

Oh, a big-headed mustang from over breeding. They’ve been 
survivors. There’s no doubt about it. They’ve had to. I’m sure 
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in the northern part of the state that over the years there have 
been a lot of mustangs that have mysteriously bit the dust. Well, 
it was out here by Virginia City. These three young people killed, 
what, thirty-one mustangs? 

Right. Just recently. 

What you can do, you know, you can shoot mustangs, gut 
shoot them, and they don’t die right away, but they’re not go¬ 
ing to live, and they’ll run away, and you can’t justify that sort 
of thing. The mustangs cause problems, I’m sure, [laughter] They 
go into the housing up around Hidden Valley, and get on the 
streets and nibble away at the flowers, and some people don’t 
like that. Others, who perhaps aren’t as concerned with their 
flowers, enjoy seeing the mustangs. I like to see a mustang. 

In working with the National Wildlife Federation it sounds like you 
were definitely involved in controversial issues and sometimes in a 
position of having not popular positions. 

Oh, that’s true, but that goes with the turf, you know. If 
you’re going to be true to what you believe, you got to work at 
it. It’s like anything else: you win some, you lose some, and you 
compromise on some. 

What would you say your personal goals have been for working in 
the area of wildlife and the environment ? 

Oh, just the wise use of our resources, and strike a balance. 
I think there’s a place for mustangs—part of history, part of 
tradition. I’d personally like to see them out on the range, but 
you get too many, they don’t have water. The people that tell 
me they’ve seen them, and they’re dying of thirst and chewing 
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up all of the vegetation around, and when you ruin the vegeta¬ 
tion it takes years to come back. Or you may have Halogeton or 
cheat grass come in, and you don’t eradicate that, so I think 
there just has to be a balance—wise use of our resources. 




Nevada Supreme Court 


J USTICE YOUNG , would you talk a little bit about the process 
for serving on the supreme court in Nevada and how that 
evolved for you? 


Well, in Nevada, justices are elected at-large. Initially, we 
had three justices on the supreme court. In 1967, I believe, 
that was enlarged to five. I think, probably, most states select 
their justices by appointment. 

They’re appointed, rather than elected? 


I think, in the majority of the states. Yes. 


Is that what you referred to as the federal system? 


Federal system, they’re appointed. Nominations are pres¬ 
ently reviewed by the American Bar Association, or they were 
for awhile. That may have been discontinued, because they, 
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apparently, were fairly liberal in their appraisal. I think one of 
the senators from Utah took umbrage at some of the comments 
and recommendations. So, at least during this period of time, 
the Republicans had control of the Senate. 

I don’t think the ABA is a dominant force anymore. A 
change in the composition of the Senate may result in the 
American Bar Association going back to its former position. 
In Nevada, as a result of the method of electing and re-elect' 
ing, politics has sometimes played an extremely important role, 
and when politics is important, it makes money important. In 
the past twenty, twenty-five years television has become a very 
important and expensive part of any campaign. In my last cam¬ 
paign in 1996, I think that total expenses were slightly under 
$500,000, and that involves a tremendous amount of work, 
raising the money. 

How did that compare to your first campaign for supreme court? 

Well, my first campaign for supreme court, I don’t know 
what the expenses were there. I think probably in the neigh¬ 
borhood of two-fifty, three-hundred-thousand dollars. I ended 
up in the hole in my initial race in 1984 by, I suppose, $25,000, 
and probably about the same amount in 1996.1 was unopposed 
in 1990. Most of your money comes from lawyers or clients of 
lawyers. In Nevada, of course, gaming is important, and it’s 
important in the congressional races and the state races. It’s 
been my experience, dating back to 1952, that the gambling 
interests never really wanted any special consideration. They 
merely wanted to be left alone. I received contributions in 1952 
and in 1954 when I ran for re-election successfully to Con¬ 
gress. I was elected both times, but I was never approached by 
gaming for any particular favor or recognition. In 1956 I lost, 
so I naturally wouldn’t have been approached by them after 
that, [laughter] But gambling tries, largely from my experience, 
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Campaign portrait, mid-1980s. 


just to protect its interests and not seek any special favors. I 
recognize that Nevada was a sanctuary for them, and that it 
was to their best interest to be on good behavior in Nevada, 
not that there wasn’t, probably, skimming going on. I think 
there probably was, but I think our state gaming apparatus is 
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outstanding. I doubt if any other state could claim the effi- 
ciency and integrity of our state gaming authorities. 

So you did receive some contributions from gaming for all of your 
supreme court campaignsi 

Oh, absolutely, yes, and that’s duly reported, you know, in 
the filings that are made. I’ve never had any gaming source 
ever seek any special consideration, or even contact me re¬ 
garding any litigation that was pending or might sometime be 
pending. You’d go around and visit with them, and they prob¬ 
ably were aware of a candidate’s reputation and so forth, and 
maybe the other candidate’s reputation, too, and made their 
contributions accordingly. 

So, instead of an appointment process , which happetis in tnany states , 
it’s by election here in Nevada. Tell me how that started for you. 
Had you considered being a judge, a supreme court judge! 1 

No, I’d never considered it. I’d served four years in Con¬ 
gress. Before that, I’d spent two years as a Washoe County Pub¬ 
lic Administrator, and I was in the state senate for a period, 
about fourteen years. I was primarily motivated to serve in the 
state legislature, because I was interested in the environment, 
parks, and that sort of thing, and I felt I could do some good in 
a rapidly growing state with increasing pressure on our resources 
by being in the state legislature, particularly after reapportion- 
ment, because before reapportionment the cow counties had 
pretty well dominated the legislature. Maybe they couldn’t pass 
anything, but having fifteen of the seventeen seats in the sen¬ 
ate, they could pretty well make sure that something that they 
considered to be inconsistent with the best interest of the state 
of Nevada was not passed. With reapportionment, of course, 
the populated areas became dominant political forces, and I 
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thought it would be a good opportunity to work to protect the 
environment. There were a number of environmental bills that 
were passed as a result of that. The judiciary, starting about 
1970 with the election of A1 Gunderson, became a somewhat 
controversial body. A1 was a very capable justice, but he was 
also very ambitious, and he liked people to be reasonable and 
do things his way. He developed strong conflicts on the court 
with people like Justice Mowbray, and later Noel Manoukian. 
That became almost a classic heavyweight brawl in the judi¬ 
cial realm. 

In what way ? 

Well, they almost came to fisticuffs. I don’t think they did, 
but it was pretty close, from what I heard. Then Cam Batjer 
came on the court, and he was a moderate and a person who 
was very easy to get along with, but the controversy became 
such that when Paul Laxalt was elected Cam Batjer asked Paul, 
who was a good friend of his, to see if he couldn’t get some 
federal job or appointment. I think as a result of that Cam 
went back and became a member of some federal pardon or 
parole board back in Washington, D.C. I think that was largely 
to get away from the controversy that was just enveloping the 
court. It couldn’t have been a very pleasant place to work. 

What did you know of the controversy before the time that you joined 
the court? 

Oh, I think most of us in private practice looked on the 
court as a bunch of people who couldn’t get along. They were 
fighting and brawling, and we never knew what the real causes 
were, and perhaps even to this day we don’t know all of the 
causes, but I think Gunderson filed a complaint against 
Mowbray and Manoukian before the judicial commission, and 
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they reciprocated and filed a complaint against him. I think 
there was a complaint against Gordon Thompson, who was a 
highly respected, very competent judge. His brother [Bruce 
Thompson] was on the federal bench—also a very highly re¬ 
spected judicial figure. 

The papers just seemed to carry an endless stream of sto¬ 
ries, and Gunderson was very close to Bob Brown, who is the 
editor of the North Las Vegas paper, and some how or other, 
Bob Brown, who was really a good writer, a good reporter, al¬ 
ways seemed to have some inside information on what was going 
on at the court and who was doing what. Most of the columns 
were not favorable to Thompson or Mowbray or Manoukian, 
which led to some speculation that perhaps there was a certain 
affinity or closeness between Justice Gunderson and Bob Brown. 

Was that the main source of how the information got out about the 
conflict on the courti 

Oh, I don’t suppose you could say that. 

Or was it apparent publicly ? 

Publicly. You conclude all justices have contacts in the 
media, but none, probably, was more skillful than Justice 
Gunderson using the media that way. Since the court is an 
important institution, naturally what goes on there, particu¬ 
larly conflicts and fighting—infighting—are newsworthy. I 
don’t know what it is about the media, but they like to get 
anything that is sensational. Sometimes I think they look for 
demeaning information, because it enhances their column; it 
makes their paper more readable. In fourteen years I’ve been 
associated with the supreme court I recall very few stories where 
they say, “The court is doing an outstanding job. It has reduced 
the backlog from nearly 3,000 cases to 2,000. It’s now dispos- 
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ing of cases at an unprecedented rate,” et cetera and so forth. 
You rarely see anything like that. I don’t know if I’ve ever seen 
it. [laughter] Maybe the court occasionally generates a little of 
that publicity itself, but reporters aren’t standing in line to get 
stories of that vein. 

Not good news stories. 

That’s right. They would prefer to get something that shows 
conflict on the court, or that the court is not doing a good job, 
or the case has been sitting around for fourteen years. . . not 
that long, but there have been some that have sat around for 
three, four, or five years. 

So, these conflicts were already well underway when you were cam- 
paigning to be on the supreme courti 

Oh, very much so. They’ve been working on these prob- 
lems. . . when did Gunderson come along—in 1970? I didn’t 
run till 1984. 

Yon said you hadn’t had the dream of being on the supreme court. 
How did you end up deciding to run for election to the supreme 
court? 

Well, Noel Manoukian was the chief, and a strong chief. 
He clashed with another strong former chief and justice, namely 
Justice Gunderson. They became implacable foes, almost reach- 
ing the point of fisticuffs—not quite—but from the stories I’ve 
heard it was not always pleasant to be in their company. Justice 
Springer sided in with Justice Gunderson, and Gunderson had 
filed complaints, I believe, against Justice Mowbray before the 
commission, also against Justice Thompson. So the scene was 
not a happy, contented picture of five judges working solemnly 
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and deliberately to take care of a growing caseload and increas¬ 
ing backlog. 

How did you come into the picturei 

Well, Gunderson and Springer were trying to get some¬ 
body to run against Manoukian, and Manoukian had been pre¬ 
paring for re-election probably all during his term. He was chief 
then and had been chief for a year. So Gunderson hadn’t been 
able to get anybody else to run against Manoukian, and he and 
Springer contacted Jerry Whitehead, who was a law partner of 
mine, and tried to get Jerry to run. Jerry, I think, had already 
decided to run for district court judge. He showed a lack of 
interest, but he said, “Why don’t you contact Cliff? Maybe he’d 
be interested.” 

So they contacted me, and I hadn’t been active politically 
for quite awhile. I was interested to some extent, but I thought 
I’d been so far out of the growth in southern Nevada that I 
didn’t know whether it would be a wise move or not, even if I 
liked the idea of the challenge. So I presume A1 tried to stir up 
some interest. 

Governor O’Callaghan, who was then the editor of the Las 
Vegas Sun, called me. Whether I was brought around by 
Gunderson or not, I don’t know. It had been mentioned in the 
paper. Governor O’Callaghan had always been a friend of mine. 
I admired Mike. He, more or less, encouraged me, and said 
he’d run a story. I think all four of the other justices, Mowbray, 
Gunderson, Springer, and Steffen, urged me to run. I think 
Mowbray, more or less, tried to stay out of it. He wasn’t so 
active, although we later became very good friends. 

So I talked to some people in southern Nevada, friends of 
mine who I’d known for years since I’d been in the Congress, 
and, finally, I decided to throw my hat in the ring. Gunderson 
helped me raise some money, and probably, without his help, I 
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wouldn’t have been elected. I’ve got to say, somewhat cynb 
cally, A1 wasn’t supporting me as Cliff Young, who he thought 
would be a fine addition to the Nevada supreme court; he was 
supporting me as a weapon against his arch-enemy, Noel 
Manoukian. They hadn’t been able to get anybody else to run 
against Manoukian, so I was their last, best hope. So that was 
my somewhat less than spectacular entry into the race. 

So, you really came on board as part of the conflict ? 

Yes, indeed. I tended to believe the stories that were circu¬ 
lated about Manoukian. I didn’t feel that there could be that 
much misrepresentation. On the other hand, I’ve got to say 
that over the years, getting to know all of the participants in 
the judicial play, I became somewhat sympathetic to Noel 
Manoukian and thought probably that some of the things that 
were said against him were somewhat lacking in convincing 
proof. 

What kinds of things? 

Oh, they suggested, for example, that Charlie had a word 
processor, and somebody had gone in and disconnected the 
wires and done this. How do you prove it one way or the other? 
Manoukian told me later, “That was absolutely false. I never 
was interested in Springer’s word processor.” Things along that 
sort of line. Now, Manoukian had some problems of his own. 
He made a mistake of having a cameraman come in and pho¬ 
tograph him presiding in the courtroom, and said it was going 
to be for some national film that was being made. Well, it turned 
out it was going to be used in Noel’s political campaign, [laugh¬ 
ter] He couldn’t have gotten the other justices to have partici¬ 
pated or to have allowed such a thing with their presence, if he 
had forthrightly acknowledged what the purpose was. All things 
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considered, I think, probably my campaign was as lacking in 
many of its comments being justified as Noel’s, even though 
these things were being said and related on my behalf. I didn’t 
know that there was any doubt about their veracity at the time. 

So, people were saying that you said some of these things? 

Well, that they were said against Manoukian, maybe not 
attributed to me, but, no, on the camera crew that was in there, 
that came out at the time, and that was a major issue. Of course, 
Noel was hurt, because the Las Vegas Review Journal was sup- 
porting me. Gunderson and the other three justices had had a 
meeting with the editorial board and pointed out how vital 
our race was and why it was necessary to support me and op- 
pose Manoukian. However, today I think Noel and I are pretty 
good friends. He’s been working as a settlement judge in a pro¬ 
gram that I, probably, was responsible for starting. He has one 
of the best records for settling cases. 

What is that program? 

Well, it’s for cases on appeal, a settlement program. We 
require civil suits to submit to this program, almost without 
exception. There are family-type disputes that we don’t man¬ 
date, but instead of a thirty, fifty, or a hundred-page brief or 
something, they file, at most, a five-page brief indicating what 
the contentions are and so forth. Then, the litigants and their 
lawyers meet with settlement judges appointed by the court. 
Now, the court doesn’t know anything about what’s going on, 
and we’re not advised even later on. We’re advised only that 
the case settled, or it didn’t settle, and will go on for regular 
hearing. It’s been an extremely successful program, one of our 
best. It has about a 60-percent success rate. The young attor¬ 
ney who is in charge of it right now thinks we can get to 75 
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percent. I don’t share his optimism, but 60 percent is phenom- 
enal. We were hoping, when we started, that if we could get 20 
or 25 percent, it would be worthwhile. So it’s very, very suc¬ 
cessful. This is a program that wasn’t supported by Charlie 
Springer or Justice Steffen, initially, largely because I had been 
pushing it, I’m sure. 

So evidently, once you got onto the court, some of the support 
changed, in terms of your relationships? 

Well, this didn’t come on right away. I’d been on the court, 
probably, ten years, and I was working to improve the way cases 
were being handled. That probably was my major goal or moti¬ 
vation, to improve the system, because it hadn’t made too many 
improvements in decades, and the state was growing. The 
caseload was growing, and we were falling behind. We had a 
capital case backlog which today is almost ninety in number. 

Nevada has probably the highest capital case conviction 
rate of any state, but we haven’t always processed them with 
great speed. If you talk about speed, of course, the opposition 
will say, “Well, a man’s life is at stake here. You can’t proceed 
recklessly,” and so forth. Priscilla Ford is a good illustration. 
She has been on death row for nearly twenty years now, and 
seven people died as a result of her erratic driving, and I think 
twenty-three or twenty-four were injured. Of course, we’ve got 
other cases that are not quite as dramatic, but they’ve been 
around for eighteen, nineteen years. It’s a very slow process, 
not entirely because of the state, but because the defendants 
leave the state and go into the federal system, and they stay 
there for a long period of time, and then they are sent back, 
and cases never seem to end. They go on and on and on. 

You mentioned that prior to the time that you came onto the SU' 
preme court there had been complaints filed between Gunderson 
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and others back and forth. Explain to me where those complaints 
were filed. Do you know how they were resolved? 

The complaints were filed with a recently constituted body 
of the Nevada Judicial Commission. It was a new organization 
that wasn’t too well staffed. Gunderson filed a number of com- 
plaints. Well, he filed first, but Mowbray and Thompson filed 
their own complaints. There were extensive hearings, and I 
think the complaints in part were behind closed doors, but 
from what I’ve heard, somehow or other, what went on in these 
hearings seemed to appear regularly in the papers in southern 
Nevada. 

So information from these closed hearings kept coming out? 

I’m sure that was like pouring gasoline on a fire. People 
were concerned and suspicious, and it didn’t create the actual' 
ity or appearance of one, big, happy judicial family. It really 
held the court up to a certain amount of ridicule, and, I think, 
a loss of prestige. So when Cam Batjer came on, he was even- 
tually chief. When Paul Laxalt was elected to the U.S. Senate, 
I think he got a job for Justice Batjer back in Washington, 
D.C. Justice Batjer didn’t publicly comment on why he was 
leaving. I suspect, though, it was because of the unpleasant- 
ness on the court, the fighting between Manoukian and 
Gunderson. 

You talked earlier about the fact that Gunderson came to you and 
helped you raise money for your campaign. Once you were on the 
court, what happened to them? Did you start to see signs of the 
conflict? Did you get caught up in it in any way, or have to make 
some decisions about it? 


No, I didn’t get caught up in the conflict. 
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Was it continuing, though? 

Well, it eventually continued with Mowbray. I think Th¬ 
ompson didn’t run for re-election. I don’t know who took his 
place, whether Justice Springer took his place or not. Of course, 
when I was elected, the immediate threat that was perceived 
by Gunderson and Springer, namely Manoukian, was gone. It 
was new to me, and a challenge. We had all the problems that 
come with a growing state, and the death penalty was only 
recently legalized. The statutes had been declared unconstitu¬ 
tional by the U.S. Supreme Court, and we were just starting to 
get some capital cases in the Nevada supreme court. We are 
now up to almost ninety death-penalty cases that we are re¬ 
viewing. 

Was there a backlog of those when you started? 

Not so much, because they were just starting to feed into 
the system at that time. The United States Supreme Court 
had declared existing statutes unconstitutional and set forth 
certain guidelines that would have to be embodied in the state 
statutes. I think there are a dozen states that even today do not 
have a death penalty, but I think most of the heavily populated 
states do. How effective it is might be subject to debate. 

What are your thoughts? 

Nevadans feel it’s effective. 

What are your thoughts on it, having worked with it on the court? 

Oh, I think it’s effective. I think it should be enforced, and 
I think it’s too bad that you have a delay. Priscilla Ford is the 
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person with the longest tenure on death row at the present 
time, and her crime goes back to about 1979, I believe. 

About twenty years. And just briefly, she was driving in downtown 
Reno? 

She drove a car down North Virginia Street and drove on 
the sidewalk in front of Harolds Club and killed seven and 
injured twenty-three or twenty-four. She was apprehended right 
away and convicted. It was a long trial, about six months. I 
think the transcripts, when it came up to us the first time, were 
about 114 volumes, which would be about two or three stories 
high, I think, [laughter] 

She’s been examined by psychiatrists and been before the 
supreme court of this state and federal courts. I don’t know if 
she ever went up to the U.S. Supreme Court, or not. I’m not 
really sure where she is now. I think it’s in the federal system. It 
shows how difficult it is to impose the death sentence and see 
it carried out today. 

We’ve got other cases like that, also. A good example is 
somebody that killed two young girls. I think we got one that’s 
been hanging around, Ricky Sechrest, if I’m not mistaken, for 
fifteen, sixteen years. I think we’ve only executed, oh, about 
seven or eight since the death penalty was re-instituted in 
Nevada. Most of these, I think, saw execution only because 
the defendants said, “Put me away. I don’t want to fight any¬ 
more.” 

So there’s some question about how effective it’s been. It’s 
been very, very expensive. They have specially prepared cells, 
and they’re all over in the prison in Ely, and attorneys fees 
mount. Now, I think, at trial we require two attorneys for the 
defendant, and generally the prosecution has at least two. It’s 
enormously expensive with expert witnesses and psychiatric 
examinations. I think you could wonder whether or not it’s 
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any more effective—all of modern technology—than it was a 
hundred years ago. As a matter of fact, it was probably more 
effective a hundred years ago, because the defendants weren’t 
dying of old age. A lot of these probably will die of old age, of 
the diseases that are associated with advancing years. When 
Chappie was the sheriff in Lovelock, justice was swift and sure, 
[laughter] 

Yes. Quite a bit different. So, when you came on the court, what do 
you remember of your first few days or weeks there? 

Oh, it was exciting. It was a new world and very much of a 
challenge. 

What was the biggest challenge? 

Oh, I suppose the biggest challenge was trying to figure out 
what was going on, and how you would process the cases and 
write the opinions. I soon found that if you’re going to, in my 
opinion, be effective, you couldn’t be spending all your time 
writing opinions. There are just too many of them and too 
many special projects. I took awhile to become adjusted and 
know what the court did, but after a year or two I could see 
there were a lot of areas where the system could be improved. I 
spent, probably, a major part of my effort trying to improve the 
system and reduce the backlog and be a more efficient judicial 
instrument. Change is very slow in the judiciary, which is good, 
and it’s bad. It provides a certain amount of stability, but we 
rarely make a hasty change, which is unfortunate in a way. That’s 
why I’ve been so pleased at the results of the settlement con- 
ference. Another program which I probably initiated was the 
fast-track program for criminal cases. 

Tell me, first of all, about the settlement conference. 
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Well, the settlement conference is predicated on the propo¬ 
sition that every case, even the bad cases—and these are only 
civil—has some settlement value. Maybe it’s not very great, 
but at least the person who won below knows that there will 
have to be some attorney fees for counsel on the appeal, even 
if you’re successful on the appeal. For the appellant, the person 
who lost below, I suppose there’s the old maxim, “Where there’s 
life, there’s hope.” Hope lives eternal, and no attorney worth 
his salt is ever going to admit that the case wasn’t very good. 
It’s always the error that was perpetrated by the trial judge or 
jury, or misled by the enemy, and justice wasn’t done, but this 
takes enormous time and resources. Actually, on appeal the 
chances for reversal are not great. Out of a hundred cases maybe 
15 or 20 percent are reversed, so you can see the amount of 
time and talent and paper that are utilized for a very small per¬ 
centage. I think criminal cases I could probably count on the 
fingers of both hands. In fourteen years never a criminal case 
where there’s been an outright reversal, and the defendant has 
walked free. 

So even lower in the criminal cases. 

Very much so. Now, there’s some differences in drunk driv¬ 
ing and that sort of thing, but in the traditional criminal case, 
no. Maybe there was a mistake in sentencing. Maybe it’s sent 
back for a new trial, because some error was committed during 
the trial, but as far as the defendant walking out of the jail and 
bidding goodbye to his jailors, that’s very rare, I suppose. I’ve 
never calculated it, but I think probably more people escape 
than are turned loose, and yet you often hear that we’ve got to 
have a tougher system of justice, that we’ve got a revolving 
door philosophy, that they walk in one door and go out the 
other to freedom, but that simply isn’t true on criminal cases. 
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So what you’re describing is that in all of these appeals—from the 
criminal case load, as well as the civil case load — there’s a very low 
percentage of a reversal. So there might be some alternative ways of 
handling a large number of these i 

That’s true in the civil. In the criminal we really don’t have 
too many alternative ways, although, in the fast track we foh 
low this process. We screen the cases. The number of reason- 
ably good cases is very limited. Even the ones that are probably 
not going to succeed differ in quality—they’re not all the same. 
So those that look like they have little merit we put on the fast 
track, and this can change if it turns out that they seem to 
have more merit than is initially apparent. On the fast-track 
criminal program they are allowed only ten pages of briefing 
on both sides. Another change that we’ve initiated—we don’t 
allow a losing attorney to get out and say, “I’m sorry, you’ll 
have to get new counsel.” That’s been a tremendous source of 
delay in the past. 

Why is that? 

Well, a new attorney is appointed, and the new attorney 
has to get the transcript and read the transcript and read the 
law and consult with his client. Then the new attorney will 
always have some excuse why he can’t go to trial on a certain 
date, or he can’t get right to it; he needs more time. Lawyers 
have a positive genius for making an art form out of delay, par¬ 
ticularly representing criminal defendants, because they know 
that the chances aren’t too good of prevailing. So we say to the 
attorney who represented the defendant at the trial court, 
“You’re in. You don’t get out until you have consulted with 
your client. If he wants to appeal, you have to prepare the ten- 
page brief, order the transcript.” 
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I think when that’s all done we will consider, but not with 
any great hope of success, “I request to be relieved of response 
bility.” If we don’t do that, then these cases go on and on and 
on. Like the river, forever they go on. That’s one of the reasons 
for the delay. Some of the defense counsel have groused and 
complained, and sometimes, you know, they have made a com- 
mitment with regard to finances. Maybe they’ll represent the 
defendant on appeal for $5,000. They get a thousand down. 
Well, if they go to trial and lose, and they haven’t got the other 
$5,000, and they can think of some great reasons why there’s a 
conflict, and they shouldn’t be forced to represent somebody 
who has been so unreliable that he hasn’t paid the promised 
balance of $4,000. 

With all the sympathy that we can show, we listen patiently, 
but we say, “That’s too bad. You shouldn’t have taken the case 
until you were satisfied, and you don’t get in and get out. We’ve 
got a program to run here.” 

Those things have speeded it up, theni 

Oh, they’ve speeded it up tremendously. We handle these 
cases now, probably, in six, seven months, even with the delay 
for a ten-page brief and all the collateral matters. Before, you 
know, you might get a thirty-page brief or a forty-page brief, 
and if the attorney is being paid by the hour, charging the pub- 
lie defender’s office—most of them are probably court-appointed 
now—they can always think of something to say. It may not 
have much merit or much persuasive value, but they can put 
together the words. It takes their time. The prosecution has to 
review it. We have to review it—the law clerks. If it doesn’t 
make any sense, we can’t fine anybody or punish them; it just 
consumes state resources and time of the court. The program 
has been very, very successful—the fast track. 
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When did you start that program? 

Oh, I started working on it, oh, years ago. I think New 
Mexico had a version of it. Ours is better. I think Connecticut 
might have had a version. We looked at other states. My law 
clerk, Paul Taggert, even went down to New Mexico and looked 
at their system, and we finally were able to put together and 
adopt the proposal. Of course, Justice Springer and Justice 
Steffen—they were opposed to this. I think part of it may have 
been they thought it might help me in my campaign, but maybe 
not. I don’t know. Charlie passed out something at the state 
bar, about ten or eleven pages, when I was down making the 
presentation. He said, “It should be called the slow-track pro¬ 
gram, not the fast track,” completely without a logical basis, 
but that was never a major impediment to Justice Springer, 
anyway. Somebody, apparently on Justice Springer’s behalf, 
passed out about a hundred or a hundred-fifty copies of his ten- 
or-twelve-page criticism of the program that I was speaking on 
that afternoon in a presentation before the state bar. I think 
my law clerk was in checking to make sure that the easels were 
there and so forth, and he saw those, and I think he gathered 
them up and tossed them into the waste-paper basket. They 
were ten-or-twelve-page memorandums, very critical of the 
program and probably its major proponent. 

So, they were disposed of? 

I gather that. I, of course, would have had no complicity 
with such a dastardly act. 

Are you saying that sarcastically? Yes. You did have something to do 
with that? Yes. OK. But, at any rate, this was presented to the state 
bar, and then it was approved, adopted? 
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Well, it was finally adopted by the court. There just weren’t 
any good arguments against it, and it had been very thoroughly 
considered. Connecticut had a version, and New Mexico, but 
I think ours was better, because we built on their experience. It 
has been just a very, very successful program. 

It’s been in operation about how long? 

Oh, a couple years now, I guess. 

Couple years? 

Yes. I think Charlie and Tom wanted to delay till after the 
1996 election, if I’m not mistaken, because, I’m sure, without 
acknowledgment, that they thought it might redound to my 
political advantage if it started before the 1996 election and 
was a successful program. It’s been one of the most successful 
programs. We’re handling better than three hundred cases a 
year with it now, and without that, you know, you could have 
these long briefs and delays. It’s the antithesis of what you want 
to see in a criminal justice system: fairness and reasonable speed 
and economy, as far as money is concerned. If you got money 
enough to pay attorneys for defense, somebody said, “They will 
litigate till hell freezes over, and then, they’ll litigate on the 
ice.” It just goes on and on and on. 

So the fast track criminal program and the settlement conference 
have been two really successful programs? 

Very, very successful programs. 

And the settlement conference, when did you get that started? 
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Oh, I think that was after my election in 1996. Charlie 
and Tom were not anxious to see that; they probably were some¬ 
what dubious about it, but I think I recall them saying they 
wanted to wait till after the election’s over, till 1997, though 
they didn’t put it quite as unartfully as to say “after the election 
is over,” but that was the reason. But it’s taken off. Paul Taggert, 
who was my clerk, left me, and he worked on the fast track 
program, but we had some good people working on the settle¬ 
ment conference, and it has been very, very successful. We got 
about sixty settlement “judges.” Some really are ex-judges, some 
even from California, but most are experienced lawyers. They 
receive special training, and cases are assigned. It’s just been a 
very, very successful program. The two programs are handling 
almost 600 cases a year now. 

So 300 each for the civil and 300 for the criminali 

About that, yes. It’s roughly that, maybe more, maybe less, 
sometimes. 

So that’s a huge reduction then —600 cases per year. 

A big change, yes. We had a backlog of twenty-six, twenty- 
seven hundred cases, and our backlog is down now to, I think, 
less than two thousand, but figures vary. There is not an even¬ 
ness of reduction some way. We’re just coming out so many 
hours of productivity, but overall the program has been well 
received, and we pay the max of $500 to the settlement judge, 
and that’ll probably have to go up, but we’re hanging on. I 
think the settlement judges take some pride in their work. It’s 
a new program. It’s an exciting program, and I think it’s well 
received by the litigants, too. You get some complaints; you 
always have complaints, no matter what you do, but by and 
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large, it’s been well received, and we’ve had people wanting to 
get in. 

Is there a limit to the number of cases you can handle ? 

No, there isn’t. 

No? Are you’re saying there are people who want to serve in the 
position of the judge in the settlement conference ? 

They want to serve. Yes. Not that they’re going to make 
big money at that. One of our best settlement judges, Bob Berry, 
who lives up the hill, settled a big construction case, for the 
most part. Maybe he didn’t settle all of it, but a good part of it. 
He spent dozens and dozens of hours. The most we could give 
him was $500 for his efforts, but he had a certain amount of 
pride, I’m sure, in the challenge. We did try and give him some 
more money for speaking and helping to conduct a seminar, 
but a mere pittance compared to the time that he had been 
involved. Of course, I’m sure he uses that experience. He paid 
for his own training back in Harvard, as I recall, for a week or 
two weeks. He does settlement outside of the court system, and 
I hope he recoups to some extent what he didn’t get through 
our program. 

We try and recognize those who have done a good job, and 
let them know that we appreciate their work. It’s making the 
system much more efficient, a much better system, because we 
had cases up there that were sitting around for two, three, four 
years, back when there was more controversy on the court. 
We’ve expanded the court to seven justices. Two of them live 
in the Las Vegas area. We’re still experimenting with the most 
efficient way of using the judges. 


So, that’s another new change ? 
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Well, that’s a new program, yes, that went in in this last 
year. How it will work, I don’t know. We’ve been trying to 
figure out the cases per judge, per law clerk—they each have 
two law clerks—additional personnel, additional travel time. 
We’re experimenting on the best way to use the manpower. 
We have a three-judge northern panel and a three-judge south¬ 
ern panel. For their hearings the southern panel will meet in 
Las Vegas, and the northern panel meets in our court. The 
conferences are all up here. How this will play out, I don’t know. 

The most significant impact has been the fast track pro¬ 
gram and the settlement conference program, and their ability 
to handle about six hundred cases. Another program which is 
very productive is the pro per team. Pro per means that the 
lawyers are absent. The litigant—most of them are criminal 
cases—is representing himself or herself. Of course, you can’t 
prevent them from doing that. Generally, these people have 
had counsel before for trial and on the appeal, but we can’t 
deny them the right to file a petition for post-conviction relief. 
Many of them do. They think they’re lawyers, and they’ve got 
libraries in the various prisons and probably form files, and we 
get some unusual looking documents. Rarely is any relief 
granted, but occasionally it is, or maybe there’s an adjustment 
on the sentence or failure to give credit for time served, but it 
takes time for the court and staff to resolve these. Sometimes 
staff has to spend time just trying to figure out what the peti¬ 
tioner is trying to do. 

The head of our team in that regard is Judge McKibben’s 
daughter, who is a very fine lawyer, and she’s got two or three 
people working with her. That’s another source of increasing 
the dispositions. We don’t make any distinction between a 
hundred-thousand-dollar verdict or a conviction for ten years 
on a cocaine charge, and somebody who’s going to pro per. 
They’re just cases. But we had those pro per cases that were 
hanging around for two or three years, and that’s not good. We 
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ought to dispose of them as quickly as we can. I think the crimi¬ 
nal should have a priority, even over the civil. Maybe after two 
or three attempts we ought to lower the priority, but by and 
large I think they should have priority. 

Why do you think that? 

Oh, somebody’s incarcerated, and their liberty’s been taken 
away—I just think it’s probably more important than a con¬ 
tract claim or a tort claim. You can pick examples, of course, 
which would refute that. Should we give priority to matrimo¬ 
nial cases, divorce cases, child custody cases? You can make 
good arguments that you perhaps should, but matrimonial cases 
constitute a real problem for us. If you provided attorneys— 
and we do to some extent; there are all the disappointed people 
in matrimonial adventures—you could litigate forever. Most 
of the parties generally end up unhappy with the results. They 
should have got more property, or they should have custody of 
the kids, and they’re not going to be satisfied, no matter what. 
We get, as you might imagine, increasing number of matrimo¬ 
nial cases-—failure to support, division of the property—and 
it’s an area where it’s very difficult to satisfy everybody. Maybe 
it’s never occurred. I don’t know. 

I’ve worked hard at reform. We’ve got a capital case team 
now, and some very able young attorneys. 

Tell me what the capital case team does. 

Well, they consider cases where the death penalty has been 
imposed. We’re up to a little less than ninety now, I think. It’s 
hard to keep current on those figures. Generally, the defen¬ 
dants are extremely well represented. Now, according to our 
rules, they’re entitled to two attorneys. Of course, the prosecu¬ 
tion generally has had two—and even more. Of course, they 
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have the laboring oar, but they have the right, too, to select 
which cases they’ll seek the death penalty on, and that’s sub- 
ject to scrutiny. Civil rights advocates, and so forth, say that 
too many minorities are on death row, and so that’s another 
factor which is considered by the court. As far as I can see, 
there’s absolute fairness. If there are more minorities on death 
row, it’s because, as far as we know, they’ve committed crimes, 
and the proof was there, and the jury found them guilty. I think 
it was a scrupulous regard for minorities, and we’ve only got 
one woman on death row, and that’s Priscilla Ford. I some¬ 
times joke with my female friends that the women better get 
busy and get their fair share of people on death row. We got 
ninety there; they should have forty-five, shouldn’t they? 

Instead of one? 

Instead of one, if that’s an indication of fairness. 

Are there any other changes that have come on board? 

Settlement, fast track, capital case and pro per. 

And the two new judges? 

Two new judges. 

Those are a lot of accomplishments. 

Lot of accomplishments. We tried to speed up the disci¬ 
plinary proceedings. Years ago, there were some proceedings 
that were four, five years old, and I think I was responsible for 
initiating a program where the person was assigned to the dis¬ 
ciplinary proceedings for lawyers, to work on nothing else but 
those cases, unless he or she could certify that he or she was 
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current in all disciplinary matters for the court, and that has 
resulted in much more expeditious consideration. 

So disciplinary proceedings for lawyers stemming from cases that 
come before the supreme court? 

Well, that’s part of it, but the supreme court is the body 
charged by law with supervision of lawyers, and if lawyers mess 
up and are punished, they can appeal to the supreme court, 
and we have the final authority on how that’s handled, whether 
they are disbarred, whether they are suspended for six months, 
whether they’re fined, or what happens to them. That’s a big 
responsibility with 5,000 lawyers. Fortunately, all are not in 
the state of Nevada practicing, but we get about three hun- 
dred, three fifty new lawyers a year. 

Disciplinary cases—I suppose the total number would be 
higher than that, but a lot of them have no merit. A litigant is 
dissatisfied with the results, and he immediately concludes that 
he or she had an attorney who was not competent or who did 
something wrong, or, otherwise, justice would have prevailed, 
and there would have been different results. But lawyers can 
be lax in not answering letters, in not communicating, over- 
charging, and so forth. For those topics the court appoints dis- 
ciplinary boards for northern and southern Nevada, and the 
state bar handles the prosecution, and then we get the results. 
If they recommend disbarment or suspension, it’s automatically 
appealed. But we have brought those matters largely current. 

So that’s a success, too, in streamlining the operations. Anything 
else? Any projects that you’ve tried to get in place that have not been 
successful, or you haven’t been successful in getting those changes 
made yet? Was an appellate court one of those? 
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Intermediate appellate court? That’s up to the legislature. 
If they want to authorize it, they can. I think we have to amend 
the constitution. 

Is that something that you’ve been supportive of? 

I have supported it. I haven’t taken a lead position in it. 
Now, we’ve got two additional judges and are exploring an in- 
crease of the productivity. The urgency is, perhaps, somewhat 
less. What will happen in the state? Will we continue to grow 
at this incredible rate? So, you can project a number of cases 
on appeal and pretty well spell out a scenario where we will 
need more judges, but where will the intermediate appellate 
court be located? Probably in southern Nevada. Will they need 
a new building? Probably, they will. Will the supreme court 
stay up in Carson City, or will it move to Las Vegas where the 
law school is, and the supreme court building in Carson turned 
over to the attorney general or to the legislature? I mean, those 
are all possibilities. 

How stable is the growth going to be in gaming? If Califor- 
nia should legalize gaming, even along the border, and see the 
development of gambling institutions that rival or will com- 
pete with what we have in Vegas, I could see some economic 
consequences that would have an impact on the court and the 
need for the court. Expensive system. When I started to prac¬ 
tice law, I think there were 250 prisoners in the state prison 
system. We’re over 9,000 now and heading toward 10,000 in 
the not too distant future. Every dollar we spend for those pris¬ 
oners .... A lot of them house inmates who are increasingly 
older and will have all the medical problems of advancing years, 
particularly on death row, or those who have life without pos- 
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sibility of parole. This means less money for higher education, 
grades one through twelve. 

It’s easy to sit and speculate on how we will solve these 
problems: hire more justices, hire more staff attorneys, build 
more buildings; put more things in a computer. But there’s got 
to be a monetary limit consistent with our ability to pay. We’ve 
increased the state bonded indebtedness at 2 percent now?. It 
was 1 percent when I was in the legislature. Even in Reno you 
can see the impact of gaming in southern Nevada, with the 
darkened former gaming clubs in northern Nevada. If Califor¬ 
nia legalizes gaming in Truckee and on the main thorough¬ 
fares, I could see some real economic impacts. 

So, the need for the court services may not change, but the ability of 
the state to pay for them may change? 

To respond. As our population goes up, I think the need 
will continue to go up. We’ll have more people in prison. We 
add about six or seven to death row every year. When you’re 
on death row, you’re an expense, not only for special housing, 
but chances are you’re being represented by one or two attor¬ 
neys. I don’t know what the answer is, but probably we’re go¬ 
ing to continue to spend more money, and I think criminal 
cases will take priority over school needs. Of course, your needs 
for schooling are almost unlimited. Whatever money is avail¬ 
able could easily be soaked up in special training or special 
classes. So the legislature has a serious problem trying to bal¬ 
ance the needs and make sure sufficient income is available to 
handle it. Gold mining has been good in the past, but that’s 
periodic, and they’re hurting up in Elko at the present time. 

Yes. The bottom has just dropped out of the price of gold. I want to 
go back a little bit and look at your years on the supreme court. 
You’ve accomplished a lot. You said your major goal was to help 
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streamline the process, and you’ve accomplished a lot towards that, 
it sounds like. Is that how you feel about it, that you’ve accom- 
plished a lot! 

I think I’ve made a contribution. I can’t say I did it, but 
some of these things I’ve initiated and taken a lead role in. 

When you started out you said, “It took me a couple of years to kind 
of figure out how things were going and how to process the cases, ” to 
the point where now you can look back and say, “I’ve made a con- 
tribution,” you know, and helped to streamline it and so on. What 
qualities do you think it takes to be a successful supreme court jus¬ 
tice! 

Patience, [laughter] 

Why is that! 

Well, changes are slow. And judges are a very conservative 
group ordinarily, because we rely on precedent. Precedent rep¬ 
resents a decision sometime back. I think there’s a reluctance 
on the part of judges. At least, I’m probably one of them, that 
doesn’t like to make too many judicial changes, particularly in 
substantive matters. I think that these should be left up to the 
legislature. They are closer to the people, and they’re better 
able to gauge, perhaps, the economic impact of something. 

I just never felt that the court should be highly active, as 
far as legislating. Sometimes you have to. The U.S. Supreme 
Court has legislated in many areas. Maybe it’s been necessary 
sometimes, because the Congress hasn’t responded, but we are, 
in Nevada, subject to a vote by our constituents, if they don’t 
like what we’re doing. We don’t have that opportunity with 
respect to the U.S. Supreme Court. We take what they give us, 
and that’s it, and Congress, of course, has been so overwhelmed 
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by so many things that many deserving goals are not being 
pursued by Congress. They can spend a week discussing whether 
or not there should be tighter gun controls. There are probably 
many more pressing problems that should have their atten¬ 
tion, but they don’t. Congressmen are subject to re-election, 
so they campaign year round, and they’re generally not look¬ 
ing for an unpopular viewpoint to support. 

You said that you feel like it would be better for Nevada to go with 
the federal system, that the supreme court judges would not have to 
campaign for their position. 

Yes. I’ve changed my mind on that. I used to think the 
electoral process was superior and still capable of being accom¬ 
plished in a state. Now, the federal government is in a some¬ 
what different position. I can’t imagine justices on the U.S. 
Supreme Court running for office and advocating a platform 
and trying to get contributions to convey the message. It just 
simply wouldn’t work. Nor can I imagine that being done by 
the circuit court of appeals, and even the federal judges. I think 
we have some outstanding federal judges in Nevada. I think 
our circuit court of appeals, the Ninth Circuit, has some out¬ 
standing people, like Proc Hug. I can’t see them campaigning. 

I know the last race I had in 1996, I spent almost a whole 
year raising money. Even after the campaign I spent two or 
three months raising money, because I was almost a hundred 
thousand in the red. It just simply wouldn’t work for a large 
state. 

Now, you hear stories of Texas where they still elect judges, 
but they’re not stories that are very comforting, as far as creat¬ 
ing confidence in the judicial system, when one term or one 
group may make a fifty or a hundred thousand dollar contribu¬ 
tion. It raises a serious question as to the objectivity of a justice 
under such circumstances. 
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I’ve seen problems in the state of Nevada, and although I 
came in firmly believing in the electoral system, because that’s 
how I got here, I’ve concluded, after participating in three cam- 
paigns—one of which I was unopposed—that a better system 
would be something along the Missouri plan, or you run, per- 
haps, once and thereafter be subject to a vote of disapproval. 
It’s not likely that you’d be disapproved, but almost anything 
would be better in my opinion than having to go out and raise 
money and do a campaign. I think it’s demeaning to the jus¬ 
tices. I’m sure my opponents have pointed out all of my glaring 
weaknesses in lurid detail, some of which may not have been 
entirely accurate, but nonetheless, that’s politics. I think it af¬ 
fects the perception of justices and what the court system is all 
about. I think we have a good system. I think we have some 
excellent judges—justices—in the state of Nevada, but cam¬ 
paigns based on money and TV, in my opinion, do not better 
the system or enhance the respect that people have for the 
system. 

Every time that we write an opinion which is published, 
we’re exploring some new facet of law, or we decide it’s some¬ 
thing for which there is no prior case in Nevada decisional 
law. We generally publish one volume, probably 125 to 150 
opinions a year, both civil and criminal. 

Some observers—some our justices-—have expressed the 
opinion that we ought to be making more judicial law, that 
there should be a Corpus Juris Nevada, and setting forth Ne¬ 
vada law. I’m not an enthusiastic supporter of that type of phi¬ 
losophy. I think that we have a tremendous challenge keeping 
up with the cases that come in, without being a judicial Solon, 
another lawmaker. In some ways, we’re not as well prepared as 
the legislature to handle these problems. We will have, per¬ 
haps, twenty-three hundred appeals this year. The legislature 
with all of its bills doesn’t have anywheres near that number of 
problems. They have committees and specialists, and they can 
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conduct hearings even when the legislature is not in session, 
and have a variety of people come in—experts on both sides. 
It gives them the unique ability to consider more facts, to have 
public input, and come up with what in a democracy is a better 
solution, one that’s reasoned, based upon thorough consider- 
ation, whereas some justices and some of my colleagues think 
that we ought to be more active in a role that we perhaps are 
smarter than the legislature. I guess we would all agree to that. 
We would be able to put something together, but I don’t think 
that’s necessarily true. 

You bring a unique perspective in the fact that you have served on 
the state legislature, the national Congress, and also as a supreme 
court justice. So you’ve been in all of those various roles, and from 
that perspective, your feeling is that your job is more to follow prece¬ 
dent than to set precedent? 

To follow precedent, to make rules when we have to, some¬ 
times, but I don’t think our job is to go out and make big social 
changes, which we could do in some cases, because we have 
enormous power. Our cases are not always subject to appeal to 
the federal system, but I think we should exercise considerable 
restraint. I think it will probably create more respect for our 
opinions if we’re not viewed as wide-ranging social reformers, 
particularly when we have a backlog. 

Now, when the state was formed we obviously didn’t have 
a backlog; we only had three justices, and maybe they had 
twenty-five, thirty cases a year, [laughter] They could afford to 
consider the ramifications, but now you get twenty-three hun¬ 
dred cases a year, and this will probably go up unless something 
happens to our economy, by way of legislation which will ad¬ 
versely impact upon gaming and tourism. So we’ll probably see 
an increase in the number of cases, and we simply just cannot, 
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in my opinion, do a creditable or satisfactory job resolving these 
disputes, if we’re going to be trying to make great social changes. 

Now, we hear arguments for a half hour—maybe an hour 
in an important case—and then we separate, and we’ll vote on 
how we think the case should be decided. There may be a dis- 
sent, and it’s just not a satisfactory way of getting social or pub- 
lie input, because in the briefs they’re supposed to consider the 
legal issues that are perceived, whereas the legislative body can 
range far and wide and consider how this will impact on some¬ 
thing else, which will impact on something else, and I think 
the result is something that is highly desirable. 

In your entire time on the supreme court this back log issue has been 
a major factor to you. It was there when you started, and it contin¬ 
ues to be a problem, in spite of various successful programs to ad¬ 
dress it. 

That’s true. The old saying is that justice delayed is justice 
denied, and that’s as old as the hills, but I think it’s very valid, 
and I’d rather get a decision made. If we make a wrong deci¬ 
sion, maybe the legislature can correct it in the future, but even 
a wrong decision sometimes [laughter] is better than no deci¬ 
sion at all, in a lot of cases that are backed up. And your reso¬ 
lution, I’m sure, has caused some people to worry about invest¬ 
ing in what steps society should take. There’s nothing super 
human about justices; we’re just people who are trained in the 
law and are trying to resolve difficulties between citizens on 
one hand, and the state or corporations. So often they’re not 
judgements that are clearly right and wrong. Many times they’re 
based on our perception of what is good for society or for pub¬ 
lic welfare. I think the legislature, with its broad representa¬ 
tion, probably can do a better job than we can, overall. 
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Can you think of cases that you’ve dealt with that would represent 
what you’re talking about, where it’s not black or white, and maybe 
it’s the kind of thing where the legislature can make better changes 
than the court? You handled so many cases, maybe it’s hard to pick. 

Nothing really leaps out at me. I think the same question is 
presented both in criminal and civil matters. There’s a lot of 
interest and attention given to capital cases. We get long 
briefs—forty, fifty, maybe a hundred pages—and sometimes the 
thrust is directed at a statute or statutory interpretation, and 
particularly where somebody’s life may be in the balance, I’d 
like to see the legislature spell out the parameters, rather than 
us trying to sit as legislators and say what they meant. The life 
has become so complex that I realize this is increasingly diffi¬ 
cult for the legislature to do that. I can’t think of anything 
offhand that springs into mind. We see a number of cases where 
we wonder what the legislature meant, say, in the field of the 
industrial compensation, where somebody’s covered by the 
Nevada Industrial Act. What did the legislature mean when 
they said this, or why did they omit something else? Some¬ 
times we try and fill in the gap, but I generally don’t feel too 
comfortable in filling in the gap, because who knows what the 
legislature meant? We don’t, as bright as we are. 

I missed a question a while back about your work on President 
Nixon’s campaign. Could you explain to me what your position was 
and what your involvement was in that? 

I was state chairman of the Nixon campaign in Nevada. I 
had gotten to know President Nixon fairly well when I was in 
Congress. He was very kind to the freshmen congressmen on 
the Republican side. We had a group called the SOS group. 
I’m not quite sure what “SOS” meant, but there were about 
fourteen, fifteen Republican freshmen congressmen, and we 
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“I had gotten to know President Nixon fairly well when I was in Cor i- 
gress.” Left to right: Congressman Carig Hosmer, Vice-President 
Richard Nixon, and Congressman Cliff Young, May 1954. 


would meet once a week in somebody’s office and have a drink 
and some hors d’oeuvres. Once a week we would generally have 
a breakfast and invite a cabinet member or top-ranking mili¬ 
tary official in to speak to us. They welcomed the opportunity, 
of course, to speak to fifteen congressmen and sell their phi¬ 
losophy. 

Nixon was very good to us. He had been a freshman con¬ 
gressman once himself, and then senator, and then he went on 
to the vice-presidency. Obviously, he was ambitious and wanted 
to go all the way, so he was cultivating our support, and he 
would meet with us for breakfast and give us the inside skinny, 
one might say, on what was going on, and he was very, very 
good. I’ve never heard him make a bad speech. He was always 
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direct and candid and very helpful to us. One time he went 
over to the Supreme Court and moved my admission, along 
with Congressmen Craig Hosmer, to be a member of the Su¬ 
preme Court Bar. Of course, he was politicking and cultivating 
some support for future use, but he was very, very generous to 
us with his time, and I thought a lot of Nixon. 

In what way ? 

Well, his ability. He had a great capacity to express himself 
and to argue for his position, and I thought he was one of the 
most able people I had met in Washington. He was that good 
as an advocate, and I never had any doubt about his sincerity, 
any more than you’d have about any politician. Yes, he was a 
favorite of mine, so when he ran for the presidency, I gladly 
accepted the chairmanship in Nevada, which wasn’t a very 
onerous sort of a task. We didn’t do a whole lot, and most of 
the money-raising was done by him and his people. He had 
one tie to Nevada: his wife Pat had either been born or was 
raised partly in Ely or McGill—in that region. I remember my 
campaign in 1952, I think. We had a political meeting in Ely, 
and Pat was there, and Nixon came out and spoke, and she 
was, of course, hilled as a sort of a home-town girl, and that 
gave some pride to the people in Ely. She was a lovely lady, 
too—more retiring than some of the other first ladies, but al¬ 
ways a very, very nice person. 

When the whole situation with Watergate happened, what were your 
thoughts on that, having known President Nixon previously and 
respecting his abilities? 

Oh, he got caught in an unfortunate situation. I don’t know 
that he particularly authorized the break-in in Watergate, but 
he obviously didn’t want to expose it. He denied it, which was 
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probably a big mistake. He should have said, “Yes. Apparently, 
some of my people got a little carried away and did this and did 
that, and I’m sorry about it. We shouldn’t have done it.” But 
he tried to stonewall it, and that backfired on him, and he had 
some people of questionable integrity around him. Strange 
enough, one of the guys who I think came out looking better 
than the others was the former private eye who’s now on radio, 
[laughter] You know whom I mean? He served time. 

Yes. Is it G. Gordon Liddy? 

Yes. He never tried to hide or cover up. He said, “I did it.” 
That’s it. So he was sentenced to serve time. He didn’t try and 
seek any sympathy. The others all tried to weasel and hide and 
dodge and twist and get out of the way, but they didn’t do too 
well. Some, I think, went to prison. Some, of course, suffered 
severe damage, but it was the coverup and the deceit that caused 
their downfall. G. Gordon Liddy now has a radio program. He’s 
a conservative, and he’s really quite good. You can’t help but 
admire his candor, and he’s got a good head on him. I’ve heard 
his radio show once or twice. He’s not too bad. 

Was there anything else that you wanted to say about your experi¬ 
ences with Nixon? 

No. Just to emphasize, I thought he was an extremely able 
man, and he was never too busy to meet with the freshman 
congressmen and help them out. Here was a guy who came 
from really nowheres and made his own way. He didn’t have 
family; he didn’t have wealth. It was strictly his own ability. 
He was aggressive in the Alger Hiss sort of thing, but I think 
he was right. Alger Hiss, I guess, still protests his innocence, 
but I don’t think very many people believe that he was inno¬ 
cent. I think some other additional information has come out, 
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which sort of indicates that he was tied in with those Soviets. 
But he was an able man—Alger Hiss. There’s no doubt about 
that. 




Perspectives on the 
Judicial System 


S OME OF THE OTHER questions I wanted to ask you have to 
do with changes that you’ve seen over time in the judicial sys¬ 
tem. One of the questions I have is about rules, such as discovery, 
and especially about replacing trial by ambush with trial by ava¬ 
lanche . You mentioned that you had written an article on that. Could 
you explain what those two terms mean and then give me a little bit 
of your insight on those i 

I don’t know what trial by avalanche means. I suppose it 
could mean that now we allow so much discovery that it’s ah 
most taken over the judicial process, and it has become ex- 
tremely expensive. A wealthy litigant today, with a lot of money, 
can indulge in almost unlimited discovery, unless the court cuts 
him off, but that has become somewhat of an abuse and makes 
trials more expensive and more time consuming. Of course, 
trial lawyers will defend it as being a way of discovering truth. 

How much truth we get in courtrooms may be subject to 
some speculation, because I have no doubt that there is a lot of 
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fibbing that goes on—I suppose that the most accurate word 
would be perjury—-in the courtroom, and it’s almost impos¬ 
sible to detect or prove, even in things like divorce. 

An important part of our economy fifty years ago in the 
legal profession was the migratory divorce. People would come 
out and establish residency, which at one time was ninety days 
and eventually became six weeks. The plaintiff—the party seek¬ 
ing the divorce—would say, “I’m a resident of Nevada. I live at 
235 Wonder Street. When I came here, it was with the inten¬ 
tion of making Nevada my home for an indefinite period of 
time, and that’s still my intention.” That satisfied the law, but 
everybody knew—well, not everybody, but probably 90 per¬ 
cent of the people knew—that they weren’t going to stay in 
Nevada, [laughter] It was just a question of when they could 
catch the next flight out or the next train, but that was toler¬ 
ated. That established residency. I suppose you could have resi¬ 
dency for one week or maybe one day and claim it was your 
intention to stay for an indefinite period of time, but I’m sure, 
in lots of the other types of litigation there is exaggeration, at 
least, and perjury, at worst. 

It’s, I suppose, natural. People come in, and they’re in a car 
accident, and are trying to recover large sums of money. So I 
suppose there’s a tendency to amply describe your pain and 
suffering and all you’ve been through, maybe fudge a little bit 
on how fast you think you were going. It was just speculation. 

You can’t prove it or disprove it, but there’s no doubt when 
you’re pursuing money in a money judgement that some people’s 
unswerving honesty just isn’t able to withstand the tempta¬ 
tion. We see a lot of that in criminal cases, too. There are a few 
defendants who never want to admit that they intended to do 
this or intended to do that. There’s always some other factor 
that intervenes, particularly, the prospect of spending twenty 
or thirty years or life in prison or receiving the death penalty. 
It’s kind of a strange thing that with the thousands and thou- 
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sands of cases we have each year, that hardly anybody’s ever 
punished or charged with perjury. You know, as well as we know 
we’re sitting here, that they’re not telling the truth. Of course, 
we don’t have jails enough now to take care of everybody, and 
the sentences are long, and would society be better served if we 
had another trial and alleged perjury? That would take more 
time, and if they didn’t have an attorney—and most of the 
criminal defendants do not—the state would have to furnish 
the attorney, which would add to the expense, and then they 
might lie in the second trial, too. You could go on prosecuting 
people for perjury till the end of time, [laughter] 

So, is perjury something that you have not used as a legal tool? 

Very seldom. Offhand I can’t recall any perjury case that 
we’ve considered on the supreme court during my fourteen years, 
and I don’t recall any cases at the trial level. It might have 
been alleged. Frequently, there’s a plea bargaining, and certain 
charges are eliminated, if the defendant will plead to another 
charge. But it is a sad commentary that the courts—who boast 
about seeking truth, and witnesses take an oath to tell the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth—should have what to many 
people appears to be perjury or quasi-perjury or just a little per¬ 
jury, as people vie for positions and try to influence the finder 
of fact, be it the jury or the judge. 

So, it’s a tool that’s there and is available, but it’s seldom used, be¬ 
cause the system is so overloaded? 

Well, that’s probably part of it. The system is overloaded. 
We’ve got more people in prison in this country than any other 
country, or probably combination of countries, in the world. 
We’ve got over a million people in the state prisons. The feds 
have a few, but not nearly what the states have. In Nevada 
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we’ve got probably eighty-five people on death row at the 
present time, and there doesn’t seem to be any likelihood that 
that rate is going down. 

And you think there are more people in prison here than in countries 
that do not have democratic governments ? 

Oh, I think that’s probably right. The Soviet Union might 
be an exception. They were ahead of us at one time, but there’s 
been sort of a freedom and lawlessness that has appeared on 
the scene in the Soviet Union. Other than that, I don’t think 
there’s any question that we had more people in prison. Even 
the million figure—I’m not sure that takes into consideration 
county prisons and city jails. It might. 

In Reno, I think we have what—eight or nine hundred 
people in the county jail? And we’re continually overcrowded. 
We continually add a new facility, and we continue to be over- 
crowded. A lot of people are being placed on probation and 
alternate forms of sentencing, but the result is that we’ve got a 
lot of people there. 

Of course, the county is growing rapidly, and drugs have 
appeared on the scene in the last forty years, and they’re an 
important part of our prison population. Probably 7 5 percent 
or more of the people in prison are there because of alcohol or 
drugs—possession of, the sale of, the distribution of, the use 
of—or crimes related to under the influence of drugs. It has 
certainly altered the face of America, and we don’t seem to be 
winning the war on drugs. That’s one of the really sad things. 

Because of the situation where our country has seemingly more people 
in prison than countries without democratic freedoms, do you feel 
like that’s a failure of the democratic system or the judicial system ? 
You’ve just mentioned a third issue, which is drugs and alcohol, and 
how much that has an impact on humanity. How do you think about 
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this when you ponder these issues and why the incarceration rate is 
so high? 

I wish I had the answer. There’s no doubt our system of 
criminal justice protects the rights of individuals more than 
any country in the world. I’m not sure it’s appreciated, though. 
We spend an enormous amount of money providing public 
defenders and paying for defendants’ counsel. Is it appreciated 
by the defendants or by the public at large? I’m not sure it is. 

Do you thmk it’s taken for granted? 

I think it is taken for granted. Fifty years ago we didn’t have 
this phenomenon where we provided attorneys for almost ev¬ 
erybody. Was the country worse off then? I don’t think it was, 
but we’ve had the growth of minorities in positions of power, 
and undoubtedly there were abuses, but the system was com¬ 
pensated because of it. We now have the federal government 
involved in suits that were primarily always considered to be 
the province of the state judicial system. 

Can you give an example? 

Oh, like one of the cases in southern California involving 
an Afro-American who was stopped and then beaten by the 
police. I think the state court exonerated them, and then a suit 
was brought to the federal court, violation of federal civil rights, 
and they were convicted. Rodney King, the injured person, 
sued civilly, and I think he ended up—didn’t he—with a multi- 
million-dollar verdict? Some of the defendants, I think, were 
bankrupt, and I’m not even sure the county paid for the ex¬ 
penses of their defense. I haven’t followed that closely, but I 
can see where it would make somebody who’s a police officer a 
little cautious about arresting or exerting reasonable force. You 
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can’t justify unreasonable force, but I can see where an officer 
might say, “Well, I didn’t see that. I’m going back and have a 
cup of coffee,” instead of being involved in the lengthy lawsuit 
and possibly sustain personal liability. That’s a problem that 
bothers me. You can find abstractly a violation of federal rights 
almost any place you look, but traditionally many of these things 
have been considered as the province of the state judicial sys¬ 
tem. 

So you say our judicial system protects the rights of defendants bet' 
ter than any country in the world ? 

Oh, I don’t think there’s any comparison. We do a great 
job, and we’ve got—what—750,000 lawyers in the country? 
Fortunately, they’re not all practicing, but I wouldn’t be sur¬ 
prised if we had more lawyers in this country than, maybe, the 
rest of the world together. 

Of course, the systems aren’t comparable, and we’re the 
only major country that has a jury system. I think England abol¬ 
ished it probably a half century ago, except for certain cases'— 
treason and maybe related matters—but the jury system is good, 
and it’s bad. It’s expensive; it’s slow. Does it create confidence 
in the system? I think it probably does. Should we restrict it? 
You can make some good arguments that it should be restricted. 

France doesn’t have it; Germany doesn’t have it. Is life more 
onerous in those countries than it is here? I’m not sure it is. 
There are not nearly as many people in their present system as 
in ours. Our murder rate is, I’m sure, one of the highest in the 
world, except for some of the countries, perhaps, in the Middle 
East and in the Soviet Union. Of course, you never had much 
by way of reliable statistics there. We’re in the process of ex¬ 
perimentation, trying to find what system is best-suited for the 
people of our country, and, of course, that’s changing all the 
time. You’ve got Hispanics coming in; there practically is no 
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control at the borders at all. In another fifty years I’m sure that 
a very substantial part of our population in the West will be of 
a Spanish ethnic background. 

And it already is in some of the major cities, correct ? 

That’s right. In California and Texas. There are some good 
people that are hard workers and very able, but their education 
generally isn’t comparable to this country, and it takes a while 
to, shall we say, digest the infusion. You never really get caught 
up, because the more that come in, the more that apparently 
write to their relatives and say, “This isn’t as bad as we some¬ 
times read about. It’s better than Mexico.” Particularly, Mexico 
City has what—twenty million people? Crime is rampant, and 
there are real class distinctions down there that we don’t have 
in this country. 

Do you see that the immigration is having an impact on the courts, 
primarily because of the education? 

I think so. In the background a lot of Hispanic people are 
caught with drugs, and you can’t conceal it; when somebody 
comes in with a Hispanic name you presume that they’re from 
South America or some place. I suppose we would be criticized 
for suggesting that any particular nationality or racial group is 
more actively involved in crime, but I think we’d be less than 
candid if we denied that, just looking at the stats and the names 
of the defendants. 

No, I don’t know what the answer is, and you never get 
ahead, because you don’t pull down the gates and say, “This is 
all we’re going to take. No more in.” I mean, the more that 
come up here and adapt and adjust and do well, the more that 
are going to see this as a land of opportunity, particularly, when 
in South America they’ve got such enormous problems of popu- 
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lation overload, and natural catastrophes of one type or an- 
other seem to have occurred. The United States is seen as a 
beacon of hope. We send planedoads of food and clothes. Of 
course, we probably profit to some extent, when our movies go 
out and show life in Hollywood, which doesn’t necessarily re¬ 
flect the life in America, [laughter] I’m sure a lot of people in 
these unfortunate outlying areas probably view America as the 
land of opportunity and the place to go if they can get there. 

The drug issue you mentioned—when would you say you started to 
see that in the court system, start to really explode? I think it’s been 
like an explosion. 

I suppose it started, probably, in the late 1950s, early 1960s. 
Oh, there’d always been a few cases of people with marijuana, 
occasionally opium, but as far as the manufactured drugs, as I 
recall, it was a very rare sort of thing. Then, apparently, as it 
spread it became obvious that there was a great deal of money 
to be made, and, of course, that attracted all sorts of people of 
every nationality, of every walk of life. It certainly increased 
the problems of law enforcement. 

We use a tremendous amount of money—and we should 
have more—for the purpose of controlling sale of drugs, im¬ 
portation of drugs, or smuggling of drugs, rehab of people who 
are drug addicts, and all the problems from crimes committed 
by people trying to get money to buy more drugs. The amount 
of money that is involved, and the ripple effects of the involve¬ 
ment in drugs is incalculable. We seem to be a country with 
one of the highest rates of drug use in the world. Now, is that 
related to Hollywood and the movies and radio more so than 
many other countries? Why don’t more people, say, in Mexico 
use drugs? Is it too expensive? I’m sure they have a fairly good 
supply of customers down there, but is it rampant like it is in 
this country? We’ve been doing everything we can to control 
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it: school courses, education, publicity, TV and radio, and still, 
the use continues, and maybe it even grows. Tobacco is an- 
other example. It’s pretty well accepted that tobacco is not 
something of health-providing qualities, and young people 
should know that, but I think among young people isn’t the 
use of tobacco holding its own, if not going up? Enormous health 
implications are found there. 

You see the results of some of the world’s, or the country’s, biggest 
problems in the court system? 

We surely do in the criminal field, because the use of drugs 
and the desire for drugs, I’m sure, increases the natural tenden¬ 
cies, which may be here to rob and murder and embezzle and 
that sort of thing. I don’t know how you would calculate the 
cost. It would have to be a pretty arbitrary factor. Who knows 
whether somebody committed a crime because of use of heroin 
or opium? Would they have committed the crime without it? I 
suppose statisticians could differ widely in how they would in¬ 
terpret certain facts, but I don’t think we can deny the fact 
that drugs play an extremely important and detrimental role in 
our society. 

I want to go back to that topic on trial by ambush. Would you ex¬ 
plain what that is and tell me about the article that you wrote? 

Well, trial by ambush is generally used in reference to crimi¬ 
nal matters, although it could be used in civil, too. Trial is sup¬ 
posed to be a search for truth, and it used to be that the pros¬ 
ecution, the district attorney and his staff, were not obligated 
to tell the defendant what proof they had. The defendant and 
his counsel would not find out till they got in court what the 
information, what the evidence would be, and hence, the ap¬ 
pellation “trial by ambush.” Gradually, it was recognized that 
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this wasn’t fair to the defendant, so additional means of dis- 
covery were provided. Right now in many jurisdictions in Ne¬ 
vada the prosecutor has almost an open file. He’ll say, “These 
are the facts we got. You can look at them. And these are the 
statements. If you want to go to trial, you know what you’re 
going to be facing. Otherwise, we’ll accept a plea for this or 
that, something lesser.” And it’s had a practical effect. It’s a 
pragmatic thing. Many prosecutors, of course, didn’t like it at 
first, because they liked to go in and carve additional notches 
on their gun, as a result of the proof and the advantage that 
would come from the ambush at trial. 

Sort of the Perry Mason style of trials? 

Yes. Yes. But gradually, I think, a more practical approach 
has been adopted in almost every jurisdiction in the federal 
courts to allow very wide discovery as to what the prosecution 
will offer. Now, it doesn’t work both ways. The defendant isn’t 
required to be as candid as the prosecutor is, although there’s 
been some improvement in that, too, in recent years. That’s 
the trial by ambush, and certainly it’s unfair to the defendant 
for the prosecution, which has been gathering evidence and 
talking to witnesses, all of whom aren’t telling the truth, but if 
you don’t hear the evidence till it’s offered in court, you may 
not have time to show that it’s false, because it’s difficult to 
stop the trial. You can’t stop in trial and say, “Your honor, we 
need a few more days to check into this.” I mean, courts are 
crowded, and when it’s your time to go to trial, you’ve got to be 
there and ready to proceed. 

What was the article that you wrote about this topic? 

Well, it was critical of the fact that the prosecution could 
have a stockpile of evidence, and the defendant couldn’t find 
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out what it was, and if any of the evidence was false, it might 
seriously jeopardize the chances of the defendant to prevail. 
Once the moving hand has written, it moves on, and you can 
appeal if there’s an error of law, but if you didn’t discover the 
facts, that’s the tough luck of the defendant, and it was almost 
impossible, many times, to discover the facts. 

Cases have become so complex, as you know from reading 
the paper and listening to TV. You’ve got scientific tests, DNA 
tests, and it’s becoming a battle of the experts. All the experts 
do not necessarily agree. I remember one of the famous trial 
lawyers nearly three quarters of a century ago. I think his name 
was Fallon. He said, “Experts are like bananas; you can buy 
them by the bunches.” That may be a little cynical and a little 
hard, but whatever your position is, you can generally get some 
expert to put a different slant on it. I’m not saying that they’re 
for hire, but.... 

But many of them are paid to come and testify—is that correct? 

I think they are. That’s, I think, pretty generally viewed 
when they appear in trial on opposite sides of the case, [laugh- 
ter] 

So, how does someone in your position sort through experts on both 
sides giving opposing testimony based on their expertise1 

Well, it’s not an easy matter, and jurisdictions vary on how 
they treat that. First, the expert has to demonstrate that he has 
some qualifications and some experience in this field, but even 
qualified experts, who are totally candid and honest, will differ 
in what their conclusions are. There may be some who are like 
hired guns. They are there for hire. I wouldn’t suggest that that 
ever happens in our Nevada courts, but some people suspect 
that it may have happened. Like in medical injuries, you know, 
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you get doctors who will appraise the impact of an injury to 
the leg or the arm, and who can say that one is less candid or 
less honest than the other? Of course, that’s where the jury is 
supposed to decide, and we accept the jury’s decision. 

So, at the supreme court level you accept the jury’s decision, and 
then you’re simply trying to sort through errors. 

Pretty much so, unless it appears that the jury is way off. If 
there’s evidence to support the jury’s finding, even though we 
might not have decided that way ourselves, we will not inter- 
fere with the verdict of the jury. Otherwise, it puts us in the 
position of being super judges or super juries, and we’re simply 
not possessed of those abilities. We sort of prevent glaring er¬ 
rors and things that probably nobody can defend, but if the 
jury is anywhere’s near the track and not way off base, we gen¬ 
erally will not interfere with what they’ve decided. 

What is your experience with juries i Do you find them generally on 
track? 

I think they’re a good system. Suppose you had judges in¬ 
stead of juries. Judges can get way off occasionally, too, as you 
know. I think in some countries they may have two or three 
judges instead of a jury on a serious criminal case, but, no, I 
think a jury that’s been well voir-dired, or examined, is gener¬ 
ally about as good a system as you’re going to get. It can be 
expensive, but the justice is expensive, anyway. Now we’re 
continually trying to improve the jury system, and it certainly 
isn’t in danger in this country. It’s pretty well regarded. People 
are sort of trained to accept the findings of twelve people—or 
sometimes less, eight people—more so than any single judge. 
Judges can get way off, too. They can be prejudiced, and they 
can be bigoted and narrow-minded, but the jury with, we’ll 
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say, twelve people—it has a balance. I think the public accepts 
a jury verdict more than they would the verdict of a single 
judge. 

One of the other changes might be a tendency towards raising con- 
stitutional issues in the cases. Have you seen that? 

Yes, lots of them, and they’re raised all the time, particu¬ 
larly in criminal cases. You can’t fault the defendant or his at¬ 
torney for raising every possible defense, and, of course, the 
attorney has another consideration: if he doesn’t raise it, then 
he may be charged with malpractice himself. So most careful 
lawyers are going to raise every possible defense, even though 
they might know in their own heart that its chance of succeed¬ 
ing is very, very, very remote. I think they’d rather raise it than 
have the court say there’s no merit in it. To not raise it, then 
their client will say, “Why didn’t you raise that? That would 
have secured my freedom.” 

The very unlikely chance of success on appeal doesn’t do 
much to mitigate against that. In the time I’ve been on the 
court, if you exclude driving under the influence cases, the 
number of cases where the defendant has walked and turned 
free, you could probably count on the fingers of both hands. 
We send a lot back for, maybe, retrial or resentencing; maybe 
credit wasn’t given for the time in jail prior to the sentence, 
and that sort of thing, but the chances of a defendant walking 
out are extremely rare. And yet, the general public probably 
feels that our judicial system is very lax, that people commit 
these horrendous crimes, and the judicial system has a revolv¬ 
ing-door policy: they go in one day and out the next. That 
simply is not the case. We have a very tough criminal justice 
system in Nevada, and, even nationally, I think our system is 
very tough compared to many of the countries in the world. 
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With the constitutional issues, it sounds like a Catch-22. The at - 
torney must raise them, or else he charged with malpractice, but 
raising them seldom is cause for, as you say, securing freedom for 
the person charged with the crime. 

Yes, you’re absolutely right. If the defendant’s attorney 
doesn’t raise them, he can be charged with malpractice. That 
means his insurance premiums may go up, and that’s some¬ 
thing that’s a phenomenon in the last thirty years, I guess, the 
malpractice concern about insurance premiums and the ex¬ 
pense. As you say, it’s a C atch-22 situation. Chances are very 
remote that he’ll prevail, but if he doesn’t raise it, even though 
he’s not going to prevail, he may be charged with malpractice. 
He could even be brought before the bar disciplinary commit¬ 
tee, and maybe the succeeding attorney will say, “Well, obvi¬ 
ously, lawyer X did not do a good job, because he didn’t even 
raise this point.” Or the defendant may not get another attor¬ 
ney, but he can proceed in what we call pro per, or proper per¬ 
son, and he can raise those issues, not that anybody’s going to 
pay too much attention if he raises them in a proper person 
proceeding, but if another attorney makes these assertions, it is 
given more currency and greater credence, although sometimes 
I’m not sure the public really pays too much attention to what 
lawyers say in court, because they probably recognize or feel 
that there’s a certain amount of game playing going on. You 
could probably comment on that right away. 

Is that the kind of feedback that you get from the general public 
when you talk to people? Is it true that there’s some game playing 
that goes on in court? 

Oh, I think that’s the feedback I would get, not that I’ve 
made any scientific study. I may be just talking to people who 
think like I do, as many times is the case with friends. And yes, 
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I think there’s some game playing. I think there are many times 
young, ambitious attorneys who are trying to make a reputa¬ 
tion, and they’ll take these tough cases, and occasionally they’ll 
win and, in fact, develop a reputation, which means more busi¬ 
ness and so forth. 

No, I don’t think there’s any doubt that that sort of thing 
goes on. I think there’s a certain pride among, say, defense coun¬ 
sel, and how well they’ve thwarted the steamroller devices, as 
they would probably portray them, of the prosecution, who is 
after this perfectly innocent man. Other advocates identify with 
the cause of their client and take pride in putting the best pos¬ 
sible spin upon their client’s position. 

Is it a good system? You could argue that, perhaps, it isn’t. 
It’s an adversarial position, and sometimes truth is sacrificed. 
You take the civil-law countries like France and so forth, you 
don’t have all this nonsense, and probably you don’t have the 
long trials that we have. You don’t have the publicity, I sus¬ 
pect. I think there’s a good case that could be made for the 
approach of some of the European countries, but it’s hard to 
compare, because we’re so different in many ways. We’re a grow¬ 
ing area with many minorities, although World War II cer¬ 
tainly spread the minorities throughout Europe. Maybe it would 
take another three or four generations to really appraise which 
system might be superior, and even then, I suppose, the experts 
would disagree. 

I think you make an interesting point that in many ways this coun¬ 
try is still young, so not only the democratic system, hut the judicial 
system that we have created is still experimental and being refined, 
and you’ve referred to that several times as you’ve talked. 

Oh, I don’t think there’s any doubt of that. We’ve got more 
lawyers than practically all the other countries in the world 
put together. Of course, what’s a lawyer in Russia may be differ- 
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ent from what’s a lawyer here, but we have, probably, 750,000 
lawyers. And I think we turn them out, probably, 50,000 or 
more a year. 

One of the questions that I had was pertaining to lawyers in Ne¬ 
vada. What are you seeing in terms of malpractice cases or lawyers 
being charged with professional practices that aren’t ethical? 

Our court is greatly concerned with this, and one of the 
major interests on my part has been to give top priority to 
charges against lawyers, and if they’re serious, bring the matter 
on for trial, and the sanctions are imposed, and the serious 
cases are always appealed to our court. 

When I came on the court, we had some cases that were, 
maybe, three or four years old. We’ve had some that go back 
five, and there’s no excuse for that. I think that any system 
that’s going to be worth its salt, has to move with a certain 
amount of dispatch. It has to be fair, but if somebody is taking 
advantage of a client or done a poor job, we should determine 
that and punish them accordingly, including disbarment. 

Sometimes in the past I’ve felt that our laws in that respect 
are like cobwebs. The rich and the powerful break through at 
will, and the small insignificant insect is caught in the system. 
That may not be entirely fair. I think sometimes that’s been 
true in the past. I think it’s a fair system now, not a perfect 
system. We’ve had nearly 5,000 lawyers in the state, and law¬ 
yers deal with things like money and property, and sometimes 
it’s a temptation that’s almost impossible, it seems, to resist. 

I don’t know what the answer is. I think it’s a firm quick 
response, and on to the next case. The public has to have con¬ 
fidence in the system, and if the lawyers can get away with the 
abuses, taking advantage of clients and embezzling money, it 
shakes confidence in the system. I think it’s extremely impor¬ 
tant that, although people may not agree with our decisions, 
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they respect the integrity of the process and the speed with 
which redress is obtained. 

Are you seeing an increase in the number of cases of problems with 
attorneys? 

I don’t know. That’s a question I’ve asked the board of gov- 
ernors, and I don’t think there’s any definitive answer. I think 
there may be some increase as a result of drug involvement, 
intoxication, and so forth. There are many fine attorneys who 
discharge their duties with skill and with complete integrity, 
but it seems to me there are more around the edges that are 
cutting corners, and whether that’s an increase percentage-wise, 
I don’t know. I know it is numerically, but we’ve got more at¬ 
torneys now. 

It’s a constant battle, I think, that the lawyers and the judi¬ 
ciary have the responsibility the legislature has provided, that 
we, more or less, police our own ranks. So we have these disci¬ 
plinary boards, and we even got the same thing for judges now. 
We’re still struggling to perfect ways of accomplishing this goal 
to protect the public. 

Do you think that that’s a good system, to police your own ranks? 

I think we have a good system. Undoubtedly, it can be im¬ 
proved, but I think that improving the system isn’t something 
you can do in a vacuum or sitting in a room some place with a 
lot of high-powered lawyers or professors. I think you have to 
try and see what works, where there are some weaknesses, and 
make corrections for them; look at what other states are doing 
and have found successful. It’s a process of continuing to evalu¬ 
ate what’s happened and what the results apparently are. 

What are you seeing in relation to frivolous case filings? 
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Well, there’s still a lot of frivolous cases being filed, mostly 
in civil matters. There are not so many frivolous criminal cases. 
There may be over charging, and many times the prosecutor 
will list five different causes of action. Well, the prosecutor 
will, maybe, list five possible crimes, I suspect, for two reasons. 
One, he may not be sure himself how the proof will come down, 
but he doesn’t want to limit what he’s charged, because if he 
doesn’t charge, it’s sometimes difficult to have the evidence 
admitted or have the court modify the charge to reflect what 
really occurred. Then, there’s a practical aspect of it. He knows 
if he charges five different things, like possession of drugs, sale 
of drugs, so forth and so on, that he’s got a better bargaining 
tool. The defendant, whose attorney will see five different pos¬ 
sible crimes up there, has a chance to plead guilty to one, and 
he feels well advised to take the one and the sentence and get 
on with the probation or get on with serving a time. So, there 
are several reasons why there’s frequently over-charging. 

So, overcharging — that’s the definition of the frivolous case filing? 

I wouldn’t say that. There’s really a distinction between a 
frivolous case and over-charging. I don’t think very frequently 
you have frivolous charges. 

You haven’t seen much of that? 

No, I haven’t. It might involve personalities. I think, by 
and large, our district attorneys and our prosecutors are consci¬ 
entious. Many are ambitious, and they see a good conviction 
rate as a strong reason to re-elect the prosecutor to office. 
They’re proud of the work that they do, and the more convic¬ 
tions, the prouder they apparently can project their record. So 
that occurs, but I think your experienced prosecutors see it as a 
job. They want to punish the wrongdoer, and they realize that 
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it’s a fairly inexact process. Somebody commits a wrong—does 
it make any difference whether he gets two years or four years? 
You’ve got the possibility of parole and so forth, so many fac¬ 
tors that weigh into it, that if they’re just trying to get ahead, 
take care of the backlog, most prosecutors want to do it as 
quickly and as reasonably as they can. They’re willing to com¬ 
promise and accept a plea. 

I think that there are more abuses on the civil side. I think, 
particularly, young attorneys and inexperienced attorneys are 
more apt to file lawsuits without merit, and one of the reasons 
that some of these are filed is in the hope of settling. It’s recog¬ 
nized that perhaps the chance of prevailing at trial is not very 
good, but from the defendant’s standpoint, perhaps the defen¬ 
dant will be glad to pay a minimal sum to get rid of the case. 
Otherwise, with depositions it can be very expensive and time 
consuming. Motions can be filed. All this takes time, legal ef¬ 
fort, which translates into money expended. There’s a certain 
unpredictability as to what the court will do, or what the jury 
will do. 

The system we have in this country is a very good system. 
It’s a very expensive system, particularly with what we call dis¬ 
covery, and the right to take a deposition of the defendant and 
various witnesses. So, there’s a great concern about the expense 
of litigation, and it’s a reason why many cases are settled. Of 
course, sometimes insurance companies will adopt a policy that, 
“We’re tired of having these small claims filed, and we’re going 
to fight them all, even though it costs money, and we waste a 
lot of time at depositions.” The plaintiff can’t escape that en¬ 
tirely. The plaintiff will have to come with some money, too, 
and pay the cost of the court reporter, and one of the problems 
in some civil litigations is that many of the plaintiffs are not 
financially responsible. They may not have assets to get a judge¬ 
ment against them for attorney fees, so forth. You can’t collect. 
So, that’s another reason why a practical lawyer will see some 
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settlement value in almost any case. That, in turn, encourages 
people to file cases that have no real merit to them. Even though 
the defendant should be entitled to attorney fees, or might be 
awarded attorney fees, he may not be able to collect them, be- 
cause the plaintiff is not financially responsible. So all these 
factors come into play. 

You have a unique background in having served in both the Con¬ 
gress and the state legislature, and then serving in the state supreme 
court. How would you say all of that has affected your philosophy 
about the judicial system as it developed over the years? 

Oh, I think it’s caused me to appreciate the judicial system. 
It’s not a perfect system. It exists for the purpose of enabling 
people to resolve disputes with the least amount of time and 
the least expense. We’re in a society that is rapidly changing. 
There are new causes of action being created, either legisla¬ 
tively or by some decision in the law, and it requires the legal 
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profession to be concerned about continuing legal education, 
which has become a major factor in the last thirty years. 

The lawyers are influenced in participating for several rea- 
sons. First, if they’re going to represent a client, they have to 
know what the changes are, what the likelihood of succeeding 
if they go to trial, for the purpose of appraising the value of the 
case. A very small percentage of cases actually go to trial. It’s at 
5 percent, maybe not that many, I don’t know. Most cases are 
settled; some are dismissed without any award. Sometimes it’s 
a minimum award; sometimes it’s a more substantial one. Nei¬ 
ther side is certain of the outcome, but it could be a sizable 
verdict, one way or the other. 

I think that lawyers are concerned about continuing legal 
education, too, because of the malpractice possibility. Law has 
become incredibly complex, and specialization is certainly the 
trend. If a lawyer takes a case that he’s not qualified to repre¬ 
sent his client in, he exposes himself to the possibility that he, 
the lawyer, may be liable to his client for negligent performance 
of his duties. This is good, and it’s bad. It probably insures a 
better quality of lawyer, but it also insures that it’s going to be 
more expensive. A lawyer today is highly unlikely to call a 
witness that he hasn’t deposed or questioned under oath be¬ 
fore trial, and that’s why many of the cases today are so expen¬ 
sive to litigate. 

One field that’s particularly expensive to litigate is con¬ 
struction, the home construction or business construction. Who 
knows what really went wrong? The expert witnesses are be¬ 
coming more and more frequently seen, and there are experts 
and experts. I think I’ve quoted Fallon before, that he said, 
“Experts are like bananas; you can buy them by the bunch.” 
I’m being totally cynical about experts, but you always seem to 
be able to find an expert to support your particular theory of 
the case, [laughter] 
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So, the laws are changing so rapidly that legal education, continuing 
education, is a necessity now? 

It’s a necessity, and we require each lawyer to take at least 
ten hours of what we call CLE, Continuing Legal Education, 
every year. 

Does that apply to the judges, too ? 

It doesn’t apply to the judges, but we generally like to at- 
tend many of these. Of course, every case that involves long 
opinions is always like a continuing legal education seminar: 
opposing briefs and sometimes oral arguments, and then the 
responsibility of weighing the factors pro and con, and still 
reaching, sometimes, the wrong decision. 

The law is not an exact science, and the possibility of li- 
ability lurks as an ever present threat to lawyers. They’ve got 
to carry malpractice insurance, which can be extremely ex¬ 
pensive, and if they don’t carry it, they may get hit for a hun¬ 
dred, two-hundred-thousand, a million-dollar judgement, some¬ 
time. Maybe they weren’t as bad as the injured person feels, 
but the jury is the one that will decide. 

I know a doctor once that was hit for malpractice, and he 
was filling in for some other doctor who was away on vacation, 
and he told the lady when he examined her that she had what 
appeared to be, maybe, a cancerous condition, that she should 
contact her regular physician as soon as he returned from vaca¬ 
tion. Well, she didn’t, and the cancer developed. I don’t know 
whether it caused her death or not, but she then sued—or her 
estate, because she had died—the doctor who was filling in. 
He was kind of a brusque doctor, absolutely honest, and a very 
careful physician. I know, because he was my physician. And 
he worried about everything. The jury chose to believe her 
over him—he having said that he told her to contact her regu- 
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lar physician when he came back. I think the jury returned 
almost an invalid verdict against the doctor who was filling in. 
Knowing him personally, knowing what a worry wart he was, 
I’m sure that he told her to contact her physician when he 
returned, but she denied that, and the jury chose to believe her 
over the other doctor. 

That must have been devastating. 

It was. It was a blow to him. I’m sure it affected his prac¬ 
tice. 

Were there other instances where you said, “In spite of everything, 
we reached the wrong decision ?” Can you think of other examples 
where you saw something where you thought it was, perhaps, a 
wrong decision? 

Oh. [laughter] If I am unable to think of one, you may say 
that I’ve concluded we didn’t make very many wrong deci¬ 
sions. Offhand, I can’t. 

There’s none that really pop to mind ? 

None that really pop to mind, but we are human, and we 
make errors, sometimes. We can always say we were misled by 
counsel, and that’s why we made this mistake. Judges are like 
other people. We have our prejudices. We have our emotions. 
Although we purport to decide only based on Aristotelian logic, 
and high principles, the fact is that we depend to a consider¬ 
able extent on emotions and how we feel about something and 
how you can craft some legal reason for supporting that posi¬ 
tion, but it’s a pretty good process. I’ve been impressed with 
the integrity of my colleagues, and how they try and reach de¬ 
cisions. 
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Are there any cases that stand out in your mind? You’ve handled so 
many over the years , hut are there any that just sort of stay with you 
in some way ? 

No. There really aren’t, Vikki. I wish I could point to some 
major case, where we’ve made a substantial contribution, a last¬ 
ing contribution, like some landmark case of the United States 
Supreme Court. Many of our cases are important, but I don’t 
know of any that have had the great lasting significance. 

The legislature can generally modify what we’ve done. Oc¬ 
casionally, they will do that, but the legislature itself is quite 
busy, and they don’t have time to run behind us picking up the 
wreckage, if any there is, along the judicial trail. They’ve got 
so many unmet needs of their own. 

By and large, I think the court has done a pretty respon¬ 
sible job. As a federal issue, it may be appealed to the federal 
judicial system, hut that’s happened very rarely. We’re in the 
process of change, because of the tremendous increase in popu¬ 
lation. I don’t know what the population is, now, in the state, 
probably at least a million and a half. Nevada is the fastest 
growing state and has one of the highest crime rates. I think 
there are three or four southern states may have a higher per 
capita crime rate than we do, but we don’t have to hold our 
head in shame. We’ve had a very high crime rate in this coun¬ 
try, and I think we have a tough criminal justice system, but 
drugs have intervened and played a major role. The breakdown 
of the family is increased. Matrimonial problems. All these have 
come on with a tremendous impact, and that’s why the legisla¬ 
ture has kindly given us two more justices and has increased 
our budget greatly over the past years. 

What are your thoughts on reform versus punishment? What have 
you come to believe about that after watching this over the years? 
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Oh, I firmly believe in punishment. You can argue how 
much punishment is enough. Reform—if you mean reforming 
the individual—sure, it’s great if you have the money to do it, 
to give them the education, or give them training. Some people, 
of course, are probably not subject to a great deal of reform. 

Do you believe everybody can be reformed, even if the money were 
available l 

No, I don’t, from what I’ve seen, but I’m not an expert in 
penology. I look at the people on death row, and I don’t see too 
many of them there that are going to be reformed and who I 
want to see turned loose. We’ve had some unfortunate inci¬ 
dents where people apparently have been reformed, been up 
for a homicide charge. I recall one where the fellow got out, 
and, I think, within a short period of time, he’d gone over to 
Reno and killed somebody else. 

I don’t think the experts have the answer. We had a case 
three or four years ago, a fellow with a drug record, and not a 
major kingpin, but a minor functionary; he was picked up and 
sent to Carson. He had AIDS and didn’t expect to live very 
long, and he came before the pardons board. All members of 
the court are on the pardons board together with the governor 
and the attorney general. He was a pathetic-looking individual. 
He was in a wheelchair and carried an oxygen tank, and we 
felt moved to, maybe, grant a little relief. Maybe it was around 
Christmas time. I don’t know, but he didn’t have long to live, 
so we thought, well, we might as well let him out; he’s had a 
good prison record. So, we let him out, and within several weeks, 
I think, he was dead. One day he went into a bar—and he was 
no longer in a wheelchair. He walked out of prison without the 
wheelchair—a miraculous medical recovery, [laughter] 

Since the pardon board? 
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Since the pardon board. He walked into this bar with a 
forged check, and the bartender wouldn’t cash it. So, the man 
started to turn away, and then he saw a purse around a woman’s 
shoulder and neck at the bar, so he grabbed that and fled to¬ 
ward the door, and he was tackled by an off-duty policeman. 
He fell and never got up; he died. The autopsy showed that he 
was high on drugs. So there, in a short period of time, he prob¬ 
ably committed at least three felonies: attempted to pass a bad 
check, snatched a purse, and he was high on drugs. It makes 
you a little cynical. It was a good-faith effort demonstrating 
some compassion on the part of the board, but it didn’t work 
out. Where drugs are involved, and all of the years of whatever 
have shaped the person’s personality, there are some people 
that probably shouldn’t be let out. Of course, politically, if you 
let very many out, you might as well kiss goodbye to a further 
political career, because the newspapers could make you look 
very, very bad. 

And the public generally wants you to be pretty hard? 

Pretty tough. You can sympathize with the public. Thirty, 
forty years ago, you didn’t worry about locking your car door, 
your house; and now we have to. The crime rate has gone down 
a little bit, I see, from an FBI report on what—robbery and 
homicide and certain other things—but I suspect it’s gone up 
elsewhere; they didn’t mention that. People, I don’t think, feel 
secure. When you’re going on the highway, it used to be you’d 
stop and render assistance to somebody, but I have a great deal 
of reluctance to stop now, unless you see a woman and a baby, 
and somebody obviously in distress. You just don’t feel secure. 

There’s been a lot of publicity, too, recently about the sex offenders 
being released and notification of nearby neighbors and that type of 
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thing. I think that adds to the feeling of people not feeling safe in 
their neighborhoods with criminals being released. 

So, on the pardons board we grant very, very little relief, 
and only under guarded circumstances, which perhaps may not 
be fair. There are some people who probably have rehabilb 
tated themselves and deserve to get out, plus the added factor 
that it costs us a lot of money to keep them every year. I think 
most people who are interested in political acceptance, in other 
words, that run for office, just don’t see granting too much re¬ 
lief, because a future political opponent could take a few epi¬ 
sodes like that and charge you with being soft on crime or be¬ 
ing gullible, and it would be pretty hard to answer. 

I would guess that you feel a little gullible when you let someone out 
who’s so near death, and they’re still out committing felonies , one 
right after another. 

Yes, we felt a little funny about it, and that’s why I checked 
to see whether he left the prison with his oxygen tank and a 
wheelchair. They said, no, he didn’t. So, obviously, he was giv¬ 
ing us a sales job which was successful. 

Would you talk a little bit about the advantages and disadvantages 
of being in the position of chief justice? 

Well, the advantages are: you have an opportunity to make 
changes or influence the policy of the court, and you have more 
staff at your command. The position has changed since we 
added two more judges, or justices, to the court. We now have 
seven. These are divided into two panels, each with three jus¬ 
tices, and the chief doesn’t reside in the panels or participate. 
He does when we meet as seven for en banc hearings, but that’s 
fairly infrequent. The justice who is chief is also a spokesman, 
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more or less, of the court. Anybody who wants a speaker doesn’t 
want an associate judge. They want the chief justice. They feel 
it has a purely greater prestige. He speaks for the court. He 
generally goes over to the legislature and speaks over there. 
I’m not sure that’s necessary. Some states, they don’t. 

Traditionally, in Nevada, particularly, we had three and five 
justices and a smaller staff. The chief has gone over and testi- 
fied, but many times the questions, particularly involving fi¬ 
nances, are so complex and so specialized that the chief just 
doesn’t have the background. That’s a carry-over of how we 
have financial officers and experts in the head of the central 
legal staff, and they’re far more capable than a chief in present¬ 
ing statistical data, although, perhaps, the chief has more in¬ 
fluence on the legislature. I don’t know. One of the advantages 
or disadvantages, depending on how you view it, is that a chief 
only speaks, or only serves, for two years at a time. 

Did you mention that that’s a unique rotation? 

It’s not totally unique in the West. I think there was con¬ 
cern about chiefs becoming entrenched, and powers in their 
own right. This was true in New England. There were some 
very powerful chief justices over the years, and I think they 
were almost king-like in their position and their acceptance. 
With the development of states in the West, I think there was 
more of an egalitarian feeling where greater democracy was 
desirable. So some of the Western states—I think we followed 
California—provided that the chief justice could only be in 
power for two years, and it was rotating. The next chief justice 
would be the one next in seniority. That’s good, and it’s bad. I 
think it does prevent the problem that the drafters of the con¬ 
stitution in Nevada foresaw. Of course, life was a lot easier then 
on the court. You might have twenty, thirty, fifty decisions in a 
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year, and they were long decisions sometimes, because they 
apparently didn’t have anything else to do. 

Back at the beginning when there were three justices? 

Yes. I remember one case, Forrester v. the Railroad, involv¬ 
ing the liability of the railroad to its passenger. I think there 
were ninety pages in the decision. Today it probably wouldn’t 
justify more than a couple pages. They would recite the facts of 
cases that were cited. We rarely do that today. That was one of 
the early Nevada cases, after the turn of the century. 

Whereas today, you don’t have the luxury of a ninety'page deed 
sion? 

That’s right. We don’t. Even now, I think some of our deci¬ 
sions are too long. I’m a believer in a short, pithy decision, if 
we have a printed decision. A lot of the matters are decided 
now by the legislature. They make the policy, and as long as it’s 
constitutional there’s nothing we in the court can do about it. 
I think in many respects the legislature is far better qualified 
than we are to make decisions of a social impact, and so I would 
prefer to see the legislature address these problems, because we 
sit, maybe not quite in an ivory tower, but we have the benefit 
of briefs, but they’re generally very narrow, confined to a few 
issues. 

To me it’s far more appropriate that the legislature, if they 
have the time, would address these problems, instead of we 
who are on the court, who don’t have the breadth of experi¬ 
ence. We don’t have the expert advice or testimony of the in¬ 
terested public in how these decisions should turn out. I think 
there’s some advantage in every two years changing. It brings 
in a fresh approach and new ideas. One of the bad things is, 
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though, that the budget for the coming year is prepared under 
a prior chief justice, and that’s not always good, although the 
one who will be chief justice, perhaps, should be taken into 
consideration. On the other hand, the whole court should also 
be involved in preparing a budget, because, individually, each 
member of the court has some responsibility. 

The constitution isn’t well drafted in Nevada. It talks about 
the chief justice being the administrative head of the courts. 
Well, what does that mean? Is he a dictator? Can the chief 
justice do what would ordinarily require a majority of the su¬ 
preme court to do? I don’t think that he has that kind of power. 
I disagree with some of my colleagues, and I think the consti¬ 
tution should be amended to say that the supreme court shall 
be the administrative head of the court or shall control the 
court or whatever. When it says the chief justice is the admin¬ 
istrative head of the court, I don’t know what that means. I 
could see it means he’d merely preside over whoever makes 
the administrative decisions, but that he wouldn’t make them, 
because, the way it’s interpreted by some, as chief justice he 
has more power than the other six justices on the court. I don’t 
think that was the intention of our constitutional framers, at 
all. Of course, there were only three justices back in those days, 
but whether it’s three, five, seven, whatever, the principle is 
the same. 

Does it operate now that the chief justice has more power than the 
others ? 

Oh, I think he has more influence. I don’t know that he 
has more power—that’s the very issue at hand. How much 
power does the chief justice have? As a matter of fact, now he 
doesn’t sit on the majority of the cases, so to that extent, maybe 
he has less power, if you want to argue. Does he have any more 
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power when the court sits en banc, I mean, when all seven are 
there? He has only one vote. 

Just like everyone else. 

Like everybody else. So, it’s really kind of vague and am- 
biguous, which perhaps is the way some people want it, but I’m 
bothered by that constitutional revision that says the chief jus¬ 
tice is the administrative head of the courts. If they said in a 
way that all justices shall be the administrative head of the 
court, or shall administer the court, it would make more sense, 
but I think the framers of our constitution had a fear of too 
much power being centralized or centered in one individual. 
It’s particularly interesting when you realize that the chief jus¬ 
tice only serves for two years, and then he’s replaced by an¬ 
other person. It doesn’t sound like the framers of our constitu¬ 
tion intended to have a chief justice that would be omnipo¬ 
tent almost, for a two year period, and when he’s out of office 
another omnipotent judge could come in who might change 
what the prior chief justice had done, whereas if you have a 
majority of the court deciding, I think you have more stability 
and a greater continuity. It may depend upon the person who 
is chief justice. Some chief justices might exercise restraint. 
Some might feel, “Well, I’m the boss now, and there’s a consti¬ 
tutional provision that says I’m the administrative head of the 
court system, and that means that I’m the boss.” That could 
happen. 

And they could really take advantage of that power? 

They could. That could create some sort of a crisis, so I 
think the legislature and people should amend the constitu¬ 
tion and spell out what’s involved. Of course, arguably, there’s 
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some advantage in having vagueness and ambiguity, but I don’t 
think so in this case, because we’ve got some serious differ- 
ences on the court. I think I’m probably a minority. I don’t 
know if I’ve got anybody that agrees with me, but I strongly 
feel that the chief justice is not omnipotent, and he’s just one 
among equals, except for presiding. And somebody has to pre¬ 
side. 

When you look at your service on the supreme court, what would 
you say that your legacy has been? 

Oh, if I’ve done anything, I think it’s my interest in reform 
and improving the efficiency. I’ve played a significant role in 
the fast track system, where we cut down the length of the 
briefs, and I played the role in the settlement conference pro¬ 
gram, where we’re now settling about three hundred cases a 
year. 

I was one of the leaders of setting up the committee system, 
where we have the pro per cases considered by a special team. 
I was one of the instigators of setting up committees. Like we 
have a capital case committee that considers capital cases, and 
it’s sort of a specialist field, and you need people with experi¬ 
ence and expertise, because the defense counsel was increas¬ 
ingly better equipped to represent defendants, not that they’ve 
freed anybody, but I think they do a more thorough job, and 
almost everything is raised. Is the net result any different? Prob¬ 
ably for the most part, no. Maybe, we were better off fifty years 
ago or a hundred years ago, when they were taken out and 
hung. 

Results are probably not different, but I think most people 
would say that the system of justice is better served with com¬ 
plete ventilation of all the issues. In a wealthy society with not 
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too much else to do, nobody can quarrel with that, but it’s a 
question of priorities when you’ve got nearly ten thousand 
people in the state prison system and one of the highest crime 
rates in the country, probably, at least number four, exceeded 
by three southern states. You can’t afford, in my opinion, to 
spend those kind of assets dealing with these capital cases. Of 
course, they leave our system, go in the federal system, and 
then they come back to our system. We’ve got people who have 
been on death row for nearly twenty years—Priscilla Ford for 
instance. I just can’t feel as much doubt about her guilt. The 
others that I’ve reviewed, I never had any qualms about sus¬ 
taining the death penalty in the cases that we’ve considered. 

So, the thing that you hope people will remember is your help in 
making the supreme court more efficient and being able to handle 
the caseload that’s there? 

Yes, and seeking and hopefully receiving the approval of 
our public citizens for the work we’re doing. When I came on 
the court back in 1985, it was a record of controversy and con¬ 
flict and disputes on the court that left it a badly damaged in¬ 
stitution in the minds of the public. They’re still turning out 
some good decisions, but I think the prestige of the court had 
fallen to an all-time low, and that’s unfortunate. I don’t think 
the court should be involved in public controversy. I think we 
should consider the cases thoroughly and hopefully decide prop¬ 
erly as our contribution to a system of justice, which I think is 
a very good system, by and large. Everything has to adapt to 
changing conditions and even the supreme court is not im¬ 
mune to constructive changes. 

One of the things that we haven’t talked much about is how your 
work on the supreme court has impacted your family? 
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Gee, I don’t know whether it’s had any impact or not. Of 
course, sometimes I’d probably do differently, as far as the fam¬ 
ily is concerned, but as far as the court is concerned, I don’t 
think it’s had any significant impact. 

Is there an impact like with other political offices in terms of your 
family’s privacy or visibility in the public eye, that type of thing? 

I don’t think so. I’ve been for some of these reform move¬ 
ments and spoken out at service clubs and elsewhere on these. 
I think, as I said, I’m somewhat of a private person. I haven’t 
tried to speak out on things just to be speaking out. It’s only 
when I was pushing the fast track or settlement conference or 
various change that I have spoken, and then it was, frankly, for 
the purpose of garnering support for these ideas, and also to 
show that the court wasn’t solely concerned with infighting 
and creating some sort of a problem with respect to our image. 
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I think we do have responsibility as justices to maintain good 
public relations and try and create confidence in the judicial 
system. We have to set an example, I think, and I think the 
past few years we’ve made considerable progress in that regard. 
I think we have a fine court now, and we’re all dedicated. 
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